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GRASPING DESIGNS OF RUSSIA TO ATTAIN UNI- 
VERSAL DOMINION. 


° Ov readers will do us the justice to admit that Tue Pancta- 
meENTARY. Review has been an attentive observer of the progress of 
Russia, anda firm and persevering denouncer of her ambitious and 
stealthy ss towards a more extended dominion. « ‘Perceivin, 
that this mdre than half barbarian but most ambitious Govern- 
ment has her views untiringly as unalterably fixed on the capital of 
the Western Empire, and that she is determined, cote — toute, to 
obtain possession of it at no distant day, we are at ‘no loss to divine 
that her first Object is to set the European powers by the ears 98 fo | 
European interests; and failing in this, to make a feint of invadin 
India, in order to draw the attention of Great Britain from the Medi- 
terranean to her Eastern Empire. The object of this diplomatic tac- 
tigue, is, notwithstanding dexterous disguises with which it is 
sdught to be covered, so apparent, that he-who rans may read ‘into the 
motive of thé Cabinet of St. Petersburgh. Nevertheless, ‘the designs 
of this. wily Power, for a time escaped the penetration of 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs, as the multitudinous protocols in Bel- 
gium and Holland sufficiently witness; and if Lord Palmerston be at 
length awake on the subject of Spain and Portugal, and will not 
brook Russian. interference in the Peninsula, this determination is 
more owing.to the public. than to any inborn consciousness..of having 
been outwitted. te A id east 

Deprived then, by the vigilance of the people of England, of all im- 
mediate hope of setting European powers by the ears, as relates to the 
Peninsula, and the chances of disturbances in Holland and Belgium 
growing somewhat fainter, the attention of Russia and her diploma- 
tists will henceforth be‘ditected towards our Indian Empire; and’ by the 
expenditure ‘of’ some millions of roubles—the despatching ‘of "sorte 
scores of secret agents—and the assembling of additional contingents 
of troops.on the frontiers of; Persia, she will'seek to make believe that 
she seriously intends to threaten Our Eastérri possessions. In thus act+ 
ing, shie will have two objects principally in View—the “fitst, ‘to’ draw 
our attention altogether from Turkey—the second and ulterior one, to 
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observe how far she may render the creation of a panic subservient in 
the slightest degree to her distant designs. If, say her statesmen, we 
draw the British fleet from the Mediterranean to the Indian Ocean, 
we may have our own way in the Bosphorus—and if our demonstra- 
tions of a willingness to attack the British Power in Hindoostan 
should make us any new friends—unsettle any old alliances—outroot 
any magic attached to the mere mention of the British name—or tend 
to create confusion or discontent, either in England, Ireland,or Hin- 
doostan—in any event, it will be so much gained to our power, for the 
weakness of England is our entire strength. 

The question of the invasion of India is at any time one of confessed 
interest and magnitude; but under the circumstances we have stated, 
it derives an increased and increasing importance. Two sets of writers 
have already given their opinions to the world on this theme. The 
one see at a glance all obstacles vanquished—mountains overcome— 
deserts traversed—hunger despised—formidable and almost invincible 
difficulties surmounted, and the Russians enthroned in the heart of 
our Indian Empire; the other set, rushing into the opposite extreme, 
perceive nothing but madness in the attempted invasion—defeat, dis- 
aster, and famine, is to be, according to them, the merited reward of 
those who essay it. We deem both parties—like men at either ex- 
treme—greatly in error, and we conceive truth and probability to Jie 
in a mean opinion between the two. Though from many circum- 
stances the actual invasion of India is not an event that we have to 
fear very immediately, nevertheless, the extension of Russian influence 
and intrigue still further eastward, is a circumstance which we may daily 
look for on two grounds—lIst, in order that the Muscovites may obtain 
net whose command will give them the courage to threatem 

ngland; 2dly, because in obtaining these possessions, they may 
push their commercial interests while they are subserving their political 
views not only in Europe, but in Turkey and Asia. 

There are two modes in which the Russians may attempt to put 
these designs in practice. They may either seek to establish their in- 
luence at Khiva, and making that their base of operations as well of 
intrigue as of strategie, they may threaten to go up the Oxus to 
Bulkh, and so over the mountains by way of Caubul to the Indies; or 


establishing themselves at the Persian frontier, they may threaten to 
march through Affghaunistaun. 


if the first plan be determined on by way of decoy, the Augsburgh 
Gazette will contain a long private letter from Khiva, stating that all 
the plans and prognostics of Mouracreff and Meyendorff have been 
successful, and that the co-operation of the Toorkmauns. and the abo- 
tigines have been most liberally afforded. The Journal of Meyendorff, 
who went as a mission from Orenburgh to Bokhara, will be quoted: at 
considerable length, and it will be made appear that two-thirds of ‘the 
distance from Orenburgh to the Aral Sea are through easy hills: of 
clay, in which there is plenty of water. It will be further made mani- 
fest, that the invaders may count upon the assistance of the. Kirghiz, 
who. will soon be tributary to Russia—and that the Toorkmauns them- 
selves will follow immediately after, in willing allegiance tothe Czar. 
Chen, will come a flourish about the ease with whieh the projected 
attempt can be really accomplished ; and the European Cabinets—who 
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are very much like many of their subjects, namely, in extremes—wil} 
begin to think that the British Power in Hindoostan is extinguished for 
ever. 

Now, it were easy to show the fallacy of all this parade, and to 
prove that, however feasible such a campaign is on paper, it would 
yet be impossible for Russia to execute it in practice—but of what 
avail would this reasoning be, when the objects of the Czar shall have 
been already gained? In the first place, it is most likely he will 
have succeeded meantime in his plans in Turkey, which he will 
look to before he thinks of any thing effective against India—and 
secondly, he will have his satisfaction in disparaging the British power 
in the eyes of the rest of the world. 

In attempting the second threat, namely, the invasion of India 
through Persia, Russia is unpossessed of means of attaining her ob- 
ject, which the first seheme does not present. The successor of Abbas 
Mirza is, like that prince, devoted to Russian interests. Commanding 
the services of his Koord subjects, the Russians, with this conjoint 
aid, might march across the Desert to Khiva without’ much difficulty. 
Tt is but twelve days’ journey from Khiva to Bokhara. Here the Shab, 
it is probable, would oppose himself to the united progress of Russians 
and Persians, but looking to his inability to sustain himself against 
such a combination, with the capability of reinforcement, it is more 
likely to conclude that the Bokharians would consult their immediate 
interests, rather than cope with a united enemy. At Bokhara the 
Russians might keep their ground for a length of time, and, exercis- 
ing their coercive influence over Persia conjointly, compel the Shah of 
Bokhara and the Khan of Khiva to come into their plans. Seeing that 
he could not prevent the Russians from taking Khiva, the Shah of 
Bokhara would more probably court the alliance than the vengeance 
of the Czar; while Russia, with her usually grateful and disinterested 
feeling, would hasten to offer her aid to extend his nominal sovereignty | 
in the direction of Hindoostan. Thence, proceeding in her career, the 
Russian Cabinet would establish over Tooran a control as effective as 
that she now exercises over Persia, and uniting them all under her 
banners, she might push forward in real earnest towards the Anglo- 
Indian possessions. The first undertaking of the Russians, after 
settling themselves at Khiva, would be to throw open the River Oxus, 
by which they might convey troops and munitions of war, as well as 
their manufactures to Bulkh. . The route hence to Caubul would lie 
through the passes of the Hindookoosh Mountains, practicable during 
six months of the year. From Caubul the invaders would proceed to 
Attock, whence they would cross into the Punjaub. It is idle, how- 
ever, to speculate on the immediate success of the Russians by this 
route, for it would take many years to bring these plans to maturity, 
much less to put them into execution. . 

If the attempt on India be made im real earnest, it will be through 
Affghaunistain.—It is in'this direction that the Russians can most 
easily overawe the Persians, so as to command a passage either for 
advance or ‘retreat. Affehounistawn offers every inducement to the 
encroachment of the Persians; and the Cabinet of the Kremlin know- 
ing this, would’ be ‘most’ anxious ‘to ‘aid'the Shah of Tran's ambitious 
designs, by extending his frontier even to Heraut, the — ‘eapital 
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of Khorassaun. The roads from the present. Russian frontier to: He- 
raut are practicable for a European army. The latter position 
could be made a place of considerable strength; and an army might 
be garrisoned there for years, with every necessary immediately within 
its reach. The country between Heraut and Candahar would offer 
little obstacle to the march of a European force, At Candahar the 
greatest difficulties of the march would commence. From the outline 
we have traced it will be plain enough to our readers that.a Russian 
army could march to Heraut. It will also appear, by a reference to 
the map, that the roads from Candahar to the Indies, either by the way 
of Caubul to Attock, or by way of Quetta to Shikarpore are, during a 
part of the year, practicable. 

On the other hand, it must be admitted, that the distance 
between the Russian frontiers and the Indies, could. not .be 
traversed in less than two campaigns, With every assistance, the 
Russians would incur incalculable expense—indeed an expense which 
they could not afford. Though, therefore, the invasion, of India be 
practicable, it is far from being easy—for the positions to be taken, up 
by an invading force are far distant from each other, and supplies must 
be carried with the army. Not only, therefore, must the Russians have 
numerous beasts of burden, but the provender wherewith to supply, 
them. Add to this, that fuel and water are scarce articles, and it 
must be conceded, that a large army would be under the necessity of 
dividing its columns, aud submitting to great delay and probable defeat. 
The vodki, or quass, so necessary to the Russian soldier, could not be 
here procured, and this want would make him doubly suffer from a 
change of climate and food. It is therefore but reasonable to con- 
clude, that half the Russians would die of the effects—change of cli- 
mate and diet, victims of inclement weather, and hard labour. Ih 
these countries neither wheat or barley could be supplied to the soldier. 
He would be compelled to subsist on the unwholesome grain of Bajra 
aud Jawarree, and it is more than doubtful whether the wretched and 
dishonest Russian commissariat could supply him with even a suffi- 
ciency of these. Bai 

What dreadful mortality would then supervene, without the ad- 
vantages of an efficient or well-instructed medical staff! We have not 
spoken of the serious obstacles opposed by the seasons, not only to the 
co-operation, but to the communication of troops in some parts of 
Afighaunistaun, much less of a force, a part of which is in Affghau- 
nistaun, and a part in India. During winter, troops at Caubul and 
Candahar, could not march the one to the other—during summer and 
autumn the road to Quetta is closed. Thus, an army pushed on by 
the southern road would run the risk of being cut off from its reserve 
in Khorassaun. Indeed it is hardly possible to calculate all the diffi- 
culties the Russians would have to encounter. In the preceding 
observations we have made as light as possible of them, for we have. 
supposed our enemies. to be assisted by the.people of. the countries 
through which they pass. But if.the Affghauns. were determined to 
resist the invaders, or even to be indifferent or apathetic, the difficulties 
would be insurmountable to any army. Between Caubul and ‘Attock, 
every foot of the way might be disputed; and when it is considered 
that the Affghauns have little to gain, but much to fear from letting, 
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the Russians into their country, and that they moreover cherish a strong 
fanatical hatred against the Persians, it is not difficult to foresée that; 
independent of their intercourse with our Indian provinces, we might 
count on them as our natural allies. 

Our relations with the Court of Canbul have, we believe, been broken 
since the period of Mr. Elphinstone’s mission; but it now becomes us 
to send some able man to this quarter; for the Affghauns, who cannot 
use any effectual opposition to the Persians, will be used by the Rus- 
sians as a means to destroy the strongest barrier that could protect 
India from invasion in the West, unless we shall put an end to the 
claims of two rival parties, the Suddozyes and the Baurickzye Sirdars 
—by making the head of one party the sovereign, and enforcing 
prompt obedience in a now weak, because distracted’ and divided 
state. If the Persian monarch take Heraut, he will march furthér 
eastward, ifthe Baurickzye Sirdars do not submit to retain their states 
under the bond ‘of allegiance to his crown, and in’ either of those 
pte the progress of the Russians to India would be greatly fact- 
itated. i" 


But the main question is, will Russia attempt this invasion? ‘If she 
cannot obtain possession of pcr without a struggle, we have 
no doubt that the invasion of India will be attempted, but whether it 


will be persevered in is another and a different question. This will de- 
pend partly on the attitude and tone taken up by us—partly on the 
mternal condition of Ireland—and in a great measure too on the bear- 
ing of the intermediate powers between Khiva and Hindostan. 

But at all events our determination as a nation should be early 


taken, and we moot the subject thus early to prepare the public min 

for the consideration of the great questions of external policy whith 
must sooner or later engage their attention. We should not allow 
Russia to advance one step beyond her fronticr, either towards the 
west or the east. If she frighten us as regards India, it will be but to 
seize Constantinople—and if we allow her to seize this capital, do what 
we will, we but facilitate her progress, not only towards the master 

of our own eastern colonies, but towards universal dominion. She 
must, therefore, be met with a firm front and a courageous heart 
wherever she displays her hostile designs. If we allow her to delude, 
or patter with our diplomacy in these questions, as she has been doing 
for the last twenty years in all others, then adieu to old England— 
Fuit Ilium! ee 








Hypocriticat Susrrery or Russra. é 

In the declarations respecting Poland, published in the name, and. by order 
of the Empress Catharine, 26th of March, 1767, the Russian Ambassador ex- 
presses himself in the following strong terms ; : 

“Envy would exert itself in vain in attributing to the Empress any private 
view contrary to the independence and interests of the republic. Her Majesty 
believes her far above all suspicion ; and it is only from an excess of attention, 
and condescension to the delcacy of a republican Sea ces. which 
SHE WILL ALWAYS BE FOUND To RESPECT, that she declares, she formed no 
pretensions to the republic ; that far from seeking her own aggrandisement in the 
troubles which agitate Poland, her only view is to stop them ;” and ip fine, 
“ the great object she has in view is the happiness of every citizen in A FREE. AND 
ee pent state.” Russia now sighegs exacily the same strong terms to 
Turkey. 




















EVILS TO THE STATE, TO RELIGION, AND TO 
SOCIETY, IN AN ESTABLISHED CHURCH. 


Iv our last Number, the alleged advantages of an Established 
Church were carefully examined, and the consideration of its. disad- 
vantages was entered on, but not concluded. The great evil of its eon- 
nexion with the State was pointed out at length, and we have now 
only to follow it up by the two other considerations that grow out the 
first ; namely, the injury to the Church itself, by its political character 
as an ally of the ruling power and a fixed and unalterable establish- 
ment; and the injury to civil society, inflicted by the union described, 
We will follow out each of these, from the same source, in their due 
order : 

The main point of view in which a religious establishment is injurious 
to the church itself is, that it perpetuates any evils which happen to 
exist in it. The reason is this: the preference which a state gives to 
a particular church is given to it as it is. If the church makes altera- 
tions in its constitution, its discipline, or its forms, it cannot tell 
whether the state would continue to prefer and to patroniseit. Besides 
if alterations are begun, its members do not know whether the alaerity 
of some other church might not take advantage of the loosening 
alliance with the state, to supplant it. In short, they do not. know 
what would be the consequences of amendments nor where they would 
end. Conscious that the church as it is possesses the eoeennr: they 
think it more prudent to retain that supremacy with existing evils than 
to endanger it by attempting to reform them. Thus it is that whilst 
unestablished churches alter their discipline or constitution as need 

appears to require, established churches remain century after century 
the same.* Not to be free to alter, can only then be right when the 
church is at present as perfect as it can be; and no one perhaps will 
gravely say that there is any established church on the globe which 
needs no amendment. Dr. Hartley devoted a portion of his celebrated 
work to a discussion of the probability that all the existing chureh 
establishments in the world would be dissolved ; and he founds. this 


probability expressly upon the ground that they need so much 
reformation. 





‘In all exclusive establishments, where temporal emoluments are 
annexed to the profession of a certain system of doctrines, and the 
usage of a certain routine of forms, and appropriated to an order. of 
men so and so qualified, that order of men will naturally think them- 
selves interested that things should continue as they are. A reforma- 
tion might endanger their emoluments.”’+ This is the testimony of a 





* It was not to religious establishments that Protestants were indebted for the 
cut fine of reformation, They, have uniformly resisted. reformation, Memy, im 
e . 


+ Archdeacon Blackburn’s Confessional: Pref. 
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dignitary of one of these establishments. And the fact being admitted, 
what is the amount of the evil which it involves? ‘Let another: . 

nitary reply: ‘‘ He who, by a diligent and faithful examination of - the 
original records, dismisses from the system one article which contra- 
dicts the apprelension, the experience, or the reasoning of mankind, 
does .more towards recommendmg the belief, and‘with the belief ‘the 
influence of Christianity, to the understandings and consciences of 
serious inquirers, and through them to universal reception and authority, 
than ean be effected by a thousand contenders for creeds and ordi- 
nances of human establishments.” If the benefits of dismissing :sach 
an article are so great, what must be the evil-ef continuing it? » [the 
benefit of dismissing one such article be so great, what must: be the 
evil of an established system which tends habitually and constantly to 
retain many of them? - Yet these “ articles, which thus contradict the 
reasoning of mankind,” are actually retained by established churches. 
“ Creeds and confessions,” says Dr. Paley, ‘‘ however they may 
express the persuasion or be accommodated to the controversies or to 
the fears of the age in which they are composed, in process of: time, 
and by reason of the changes which are wont to take place in the j 

ment of mankind upon religious subjects, they come at Jength to con- 
tradict the actual opinions of the church whose doctrines they: profess 
to contain.’”* it is then confessed by the members of ‘an established 
church that religious establishments powerfully obstruct the belief, the 
influence, the universal reception and authority of Christianity. ; Great, 
indeed, must be the counter advantages of these establishments if they 
counterbalance this portion of its evils. 2 qoiei the) 

This last paragraph anticipates the second class of disad 
attendant upon religious establishments: their ill effectsupon religzon 

nerally.- it is indisputable, that much of the mreligion ofthe world 

s resulted from those things which have been mixed: up:with Chris- 
tianity and placed before mankind as parts of religions, In: some 
countries, the mixture has been so flagrant that the majority of the 
thinking part of the population have almost rejected religion altogether. 
So it was, and so it may be feared it still is, im France, » The \intel- 
lectual part of her people rejected religion, not because» they had 
examined Christianity and were convinced that. it-was @ fiction, but 
because they had examined what was proposed to them as Christianity 
and found it was absurd or false. So numerous were ‘‘the articles 
that contradicted the experience and judgment of mankind,” that they 
concluded the whole was a fable, and rejected the whole. 

Now that which the French church establishment did in an extreme 
degree, others do in a less degree. If the French church retained a 
hundred articles that contradicted the judgment of mankind, and thus 
made a nation of unbelievers, the church which retains 'ten or five such 
articles, weakens the general influence of religion although it may. aot 
destroy it. Bi coe te 

Nor is it metely by unautliotized doctrinal articles or forms that the 
influence of religion is impaired, but by the general evils which affect 
the church itself. It is sufficiently manifest, that whatever tends.to 
‘diminish the virtue or toi the character of the ministers of 
religion, must tend to diminish the iafluence of religion upon man- 


* Paley: Moral and Political Philosophy, b. 6, c. 10. 
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kind. If the teacher is not good, we are not. to expect. goodness ix 
the taught. If a mau enters the church with impure, or unworthy 
motives, he cannot do bis duty when he is there. If he makes reli- 
gion subservient to, interest in his own, practice, he cannot effectually 
teach others to make religion paramount to all. Men associate (they 
ought to do it less) the idea of religion with that of its teachers ;. and 
their respect for the one is frequently measured by their respect for 
the other. Now that the effect of religious establishments has been to 
depress their teachers in the estimation of mankind, cannot. be. dis- 
puted. The effect is, in truth, inevitable. And it is manifest, that 
whatever conyeys disrespectful ideas of religion, diminishes, its 
influence upon the human mind. In brief, we have seen that. to 
establish a religion is morally pernicious to its ministers; and what- 
ever is injurious to them, diminishes the power of religion in. the 
world. 

Christianity is a religion of good-will and kind affections... Its 
essence, so far as the intercourse of society is concerned, is love, 
Whatever diminishes good-will and kind affections amongst Christians, 
attacks the essence of Christianity. Now religious establishments do 
this. They generate ill-will, heart-burnings, animosities,—those ve 
things which our religion deprecates more almost than any other, it 
is obvious that if a fourth or a third of a community think they are 
unreasonably excluded from privileges which the other parts enjoy, 
feelings of jealousy or envy are likely to be generated.* If the 
minority are obliged to pay to the support of a religion they disap- 
prove, these feelings are likely to be exacerbated. They soon become 
reciprocal: attacks are made by one party and repelled by another, 
till there arises an habitual sense of unkindness or ill-will. 

From these and from other evidences of the injurious effects of 
religious establishments upon the religious condition of mankind, we 
shall perhaps be prepared to assent to the observations which follow : 
“The history of the last eighteen centuries does, indeed, afford, in 
various ways, a strong presumptive evidence, that the cause of true, 
Christianity has very materially suffered in the world, in consequence, 
of the connexion between the church and the state. It is probably in. 
great measure the consequence of such an union that the church has 
assumed, in almost all Christian countries, so secular a character—that 
Christianity has become so lamentably mixed up with the spirit, 
maxims, motives, and politics, of a vain and evil world. Had the. 
union in question never been attempted, pute religion might probably 
have found a freer course; the practical effects of Christianity might. 





* “ The placing all the religious sects (in America) upon an equal footing with re’ 
spect to the government of the country, has effectually secured the peace of the com- 
munity, at the same time that it has essentially promoted the interests of truth and 
virtue.”——-Mem. Dr. Priestly, page 175. Mem, in the MS, ra 
Pennsylvania,—-—* Although there are so many sects and such a difference o 
religious opinions in this province, it is surprising the harmony which subsists among 
them, they consider themselves as children of the same father, and live like brethren, « 
because they have the liberty of thinking like men; to this pleasing harmony ina 
great measure is to be attributed the rapid and flourishing state of Pennsylvania 
above all the other provinces.”—Travels through the anterior part of North America, 
by an Officer. 1791. Lond.—The’ Officer was Auburey, who was taken 
prisoner by the Americans, Mem, in the MS, 
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have been’ mare unmixed, and more extensive; and it might have 
spread its influence in a much more efficient manner than is now the 
case, even over the laws and politics of kings and nations, Befote its 
union with the state, our holy religion flourished: with comparative 
ineorruptness ; afterwards it gradually declined in its -purity and its 
power, until all was nearly lost in darkness, superstition, and spiritual 
tyranny.”* “ Religion should remain distinct from the political cons 
stitution of a state. Intermingled with it what purpose can it serve, 
except the baneful purpose of communicating and of receiving con 
tamination.” + ee 
Then as to the effect of religious establishments upon the civil wel- 
fare of the state, —we know that the connexion between religious ‘and 
civil welfare is intimate and great. Whatever therefore diminishes the 
influence of religion upon a people, diminishes their general welfare. 
In addition however to this general consideration, there are some ae 
ticular modes, of the injurious effect of religious establishments, which 
it may be proper to notice. sonia 
And first, religious establishments are compatible with complete 
religious liberty. This consideration we requested the reader to bear 
in mind when the question of religious liberty was discussed.t ‘If 
an establishment be right, religious liberty is not; and if religious 
liberty be right, an establishment is not.” Whatever arguments there- 
fore exist to prove the rectitude of complete religious liberty, they prove 
at the same time the wrongness of religious establishments. cali 
Nor is this all: for it is the manifest tendency of these establish- 
ments to withhold an increase of religious liberty, even when on other 
grounds it would be granted. The secular interests of the state reli- 
gion are set in array against an increase of liberty. If the established 
church allows other churches to approach more nearly to an equality 
with itself, its own relative eminence is diminished; and if by any’ 
means the state religion adds to its own privileges, it ‘is by deducting 
from the privileges of the rest. The state religion is besides afraid to 
dismiss any part even of its confessedly useless privileges, lest when an’ 
alteration is begun, it should not easily be stopped. ‘And there is no 
reason to doubt that it is temporal rather than religious considerations, 
—interest rather than Christianity, which now occasions restrictions’ 
and disabilities and tests. bet 
In conformity with these views, persecution has generally been the’ 
work of religious establishments. Indeed some alliance or some coun- 
tenance at least from the state is necessary to a systematic persecution, 
Popular outrage may persecute men on account of their religion, as it 
often has done ; but fixed stated persecutions, have perhaps always 
been the work of the religion of the state. It was the state religion of 
Rome that perseeuted the first Christians.—‘* Who was it that cruci- 
fied the Saviour of the world for attempting to reform the religion of 
his country? The Jewish priesthood.—Who was it that drowned the 
altars of their idols with the.blood of Christians for attempting to 
abolish paganism? The Pagan priesthood.—Who was it that perse- 





* J.J. Gurney: Peouliarities, ¢. 7. 
-{ Charles James Fox :’ Pell’'s Life. 


$ See Essays on the Principles of Morality, &c,, vol, ii; ¢, 4 
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cuted to flames and death those who wie mete een liffe and his 
followers laboured to reform the errors of Popery? “The —_ priest- 
hood.—Who was it and who is it that both in England and: in Ireland 
since the Reformation—but I check my hand, being unwilling toire- 
flect upon the dead or to exasperate the living.”* We also are-uns 
willing to reflect upon or to exasperate, but our business is with plain 
truth. Who then was it that since the Reformation has persecated 
dissenticnts from its creed, and who is it that at-this hour thinks and 
speaks of them with unchristian antipathy? The English priesthood. 
Not to mention that it was the state religion of Judea that put our 
Saviour himself to death. It was and it is the state religion in some 
European countries that now persecutes Dissenters from its creed. It 
was the state religion in this country that persecuted the Protestants; 
and since protestantism has been established, it is the state religion 
which has persecuted Protestant Dissenters. Is this the fault princi- 
pally of the faith of these churches or of their alliance with the state 

o man can be in doubt for an answer. 

We are accustomed to attribute too much to bigotry. Bigotry has 
been very great and very operative; but bigotry alone would not have 
produced the disgraceful and dreadful transactions which fill the re- 
cords of ecclesiastical history. No. Men have often been actuated by 
the love of supremacy or of money, whilst they were talking loudly of 
the sacredness of the faith. They have been less afraid for religion 
than for the dominance of a church. When the creed of that church 
was impugned, those who shared in its advantages were zealous to sup- 
press the rising inquiry; because the discredit of the creed might en- 
danger the loss of the advantages. The zeal of a pope for the teal 
presence, was often quite a fiction. He and his cardinals cared. perhaps 
nothing for the real presence, as they sometimes cared nothing for mo- 
tality, But men might be immoral without encroaching upon, the 
papal power :—they could not deny the doctrine, without endangering 
its overthrow. 

Happily, persecution for religion is greatly dimimished : yet whilst 
we rejoice in the fact we cannot conceal from ourselves de consi- 
deration, that the diminution of persecution has resulted rather from 


the general diffusion of better principles, than from the operation of 
religious establishments as such. 


In most or in all ages, a great portion of the flagitious transactions 
which furnish materials for the ecclesiastical historian, have resulted 
from the political connexions or interests of a church. It was not the 
interest of Christianity but of an establishment, which made Becket 
embroil his king and other sovereigns in distractions. It was not the 
interests of Christianity but of an establishment which occasioned the 
monstrous impositions and usurpations of the papal see. And it-may 
be doubted whether there has ever been a religious war of which reli- 
gion was the only or the principal cause. Besides all this, there has 
been an inextricable succession of intrigues and cabals,—of conflicting 
interests,— and clamour and distraction, which the world would have 


been spared if secular interests had not been brought into connexion 
with religion. 
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* Miscellaneous Tracts, by Richard Watson, D.D., Bishop of Llandaff, v. 2. 
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Another mode in which religious establishments are inj@rious to the 
civil welfare of. a: people, is by their tendency to. resist. political im- 
ts. That same cause which induces state religions to maine 
tain themselves as they are, induces them to maintain the patron state 
asitis. It is the state in its present condition that secures:toithe 
church its advantages ; and: the church does not: know whether, ifiit 
were to encourage political reformation, the new state.of things might 
not endanger its own supremacy. There are indeed so many other im+ 
terests. and powers concerned in. political .reformations, that the state 
religion cannot always prevent alterations from being effected.. Nori 
it affirmed that they always endeavour to prevent it. . And yet we xm | 
appeal to the general experience of all ages, whether i 
churches have not resisted reformation in those: political institutions 
upon which their own privileges depended, Now these: are. serious 
things. For after all that canbe said and justly said of the mischiefs 
of political changes and the extravagances of political empiricism, itis 
sufficiently certain that almost every government that has been estae 
blished in the world, has needed from time to time,important reforma- 
tions in its constitution or its practice. And it is equally certain, that 
if there be any influence or power. which habitually and with little dis, 
crimination supports political institutions as they are, that influence or 
power must be very pernicious to the world, 4 

We have seen that one of the requisites of a religious establishment 
is a “‘ legal provision” for its ministers,—that is to say, the members of 
all the churches which exist in a state must be obliged to pay toxthe 
support of one, whether they approve of that one or not. 

Now in endeavouring to estimate the effects of this system, with 
a view to ascertain the preponderance of public advantages, we ate 
presented at the outset with the inquiry,—lIs. this.compulsory main- 
tenance right? Is it compatible with Christianity? If it is notathere 
is an end of the controversy; for it is nothing to Christians: whether a 
system be politic or impolitic, if once they have discovered) that) it»is 
wrong. But we wave for the present the question of rectitude, The 
reader is at liberty to assume that Christianity allows governments: to 
make this compulsory provision if they think fit.. We wave.too the 
question whether a Christian minister ough¢ to receive payment for his 
labours, whether that payment be voluntary or not. 

The. single point before us is then, the balance of advantages. Is it 
more advantageous that ministers should be paid by a legal provision or 
by voluntary subscription ? 

That advantage of a legal provision which consists in the supplvof 
a teacher to every district has already been noticed: 86 that our in- 
quiry is reduced to a narrow limit. Supposing that’a minister would 
be appointed in every district although the state did not pay him, is 
it more desirable that he should be paid by the state or voluntarily by 
the people ? pees 

Of the legal provision some of the advantages are these: It holds 
Out no inducement to the irreligious or indifferent to absent themselves 
from public worship lest they should be expected to pay the : 
Public worship is conducted,—the preacher delivers his discourse, 
whether such persons go or not. They pay no more for going, and 
no less for staying away; and-it is probable, in the present religious 
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state of mankind, that some go to. places. of. worship since it costs 
them nothing, who otherwise would stay away. But it is: manifestly 
better that men should attend even in such a state of indifference 
than that they should not attend at all. Upon. the voluntary system 
of payment, this good effect is not so. fully secured; for though the 
doors. of chapels be open to all, yet few persons of competent means 
would attend them constantly without feeling that they might be ex- 
pected to contribute to the expenses. . Wedo not believe that the non- 
attendance of indifferent persons would be greatly increased. by. the 
adoption of the voluntary system, especially if the payments were as 
moderate as they easily might be ;—but it is a question rather of specu- 
lation than of experience, and the reader is to give upon this account 
to the system of legal provision, such an amount of advantage as he 
shall thik fit, 
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Again.—Preaching where there is a legal provision is not ‘‘ a mode 
of begging.” If you adopt voluntary payment, that payment depends 
upon the good pleasure of the hearers, and there is soanieayiy a tempt- 
ation upon the preacher to accommodate his discourses, or the manner 
of them, to the wishes of his hearers rather than to the dictates of his 
own judgment. But the man who receives his stipend whether his 
hearers be pleased or not, is under no such temptation. He.is at 
liberty to conform the exercise of his functions to his judgment 
without the diminution of a subscription. This is an undeniable 
advantage. a 

Another consideration is this: That where there is a religious es- 
tablishment with a legal provision, it is usual, not to say indispensable} 
to fill the pulpits only with persons who entertain a certain set of re- 
ligious opinions. It would be obviously idle to assume’ that these 
opinions are true, but they are, or are in a considerable degree, wniform. 
Assuming then that one set of opinions is as sound: as another, is it 
better that a district should always hear one set, or that the teachers of 
twenty different sets should successively. gain possession of the pulpit, 
as the choice of the people might direct? We do not presume to deter+’ 
mine such a question ; but it may be observed that in point of fact those 
churches which do proceed upon the voluntary system, are not often 
subjected to such fluctuations of doctrine. There does not r 
much difficulty in constituting churches upon the voluntary. plan, 
which shall in practice secure considerable uniformity in the sentiments 
of the teachers. And as to the bitter animosities and distractions 
which have been predicted if a choice of new teachers was to be left to, 
the people,—they do not ordinarily follow. Not that the. ministers, 
for instance, of an Independent church, are always elected with , that. 
unanimity and freedom from heart-burnings which ought to subsist, but 
that animosities do not subsist to any great extent, Besides, ‘the pre 
diction appears to be founded on the supposition, that a certain stipend 
was to be appropriated to one teacher or to another according, as. he 
might obtain the greater number of votes,—whereas every man is at, 
liberty if he pleases to withdraw his contribution from him whom he 
disapproves, and to give it to another. . And. after, all, there. may be, 
voluntary support of ministers. without an election by those who coms. 
tribute, as instanced by the Methodists in the present day. 

On the other hand there are some advantages attendant on the 
voluntary system which that of a legal provision does not possess. 
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And first it appears to be of importance that there should be an 
union, an harmony,'a cordiality: between the minister and the people! 
It is in truth an indispensdble’ reqaisite: Christianity which is’ ares 
ligion of love, cannot flourish where ‘unkindly feelings prevail: Now it 
is manifest that harmony and cordiality are likely to prevail more where 
the minister is’ chosen and’voluntarily remanerated by his hearers, thati 
where they are not consulted in'the choice; ‘where they are obliged'to 
take him whom others please to appoint, and where they are’compelted 
to pay him whether they like him or not... The tendency of this fast 
system is evidently opposed to perfect’kindliness and cordiality. There 
is likely to be a sort of natural connexion, ‘a communication of good 
offices induced between hearers and the man whom ‘they themselves 
choose and voluntarily remunerate, which is less ‘likely im‘ the other 
ease. Iflove be of so -much consequence generally to the Christian 
character, it is especially of consequence that it should subsist between 
him who assumes to be a dispenser and them who are in the relation of 
hearers of the gospel of Christ. ©» * phe Bay 4 (E 
‘Indeed ‘the very circumstance that a man is compelled to pay’ @ 
preacher, tends to the introduction of unkind’ and unfriendly feelings,’ 
It is not'to be expected that men will pay him more graciously:or with’ 
a' better will than they pay’ a’ tax-gatherer; and we all know: that the’ 
tax-gatherer is one of, the last persons whoni men wish to see. ° ‘He 
who desites to extend the influence of Christianity would be: very 
cautious of establishing a system of which so ungraciousa regulation 
formed a part. It is easy to perceive that the influence of that man’s 
exhortations must be dimmished, whose hearers listen with the reflection 
that his advice is' dearly paid for. The reflection too is: perfectly na-' 
tural, and cannot be helped: And when superadped to this is the cons: 
sideration, that it is not only dearly paid: for, but that» payment is 
enforced,—material ‘injury must’be sustained by the cause of religion: 
Tn this view 1t may be remarked, that the support of an establishment 
by a general tax would be preferable to the payment of each pastor by his 
own-hearers. Nor is it unworthy of notice that some persons will always: 
think (whether with reason or without. it) that compulsory maintenance. 
is not right ; and; in whatever degree they do this, there is an increased: 

cause of dissatisfaction or estrangement. - n pha 

Again.—The teacher who is independent of the congrégation,—whi 

will enjoy all his emoluments whether they are satisfied with him or not, 
—is under manifest temptation to remissness in his duty,—not petliaps 
to rémissness in those particulars on which his superiors would animad- 
vert, but in those which respect the unstipulated and undefinable but 
very important duties “of private care ‘and of private labours. To 
mention this’ is safficient. No man who reflects upon’ the human ¢on-: 
stitation, or who looks around him, ‘will need arguments to prove, that 
they are likely to labour negligently whose’ profits are not increased’ by 
assiduity and zeal. “The power of religion’ can, and no donbt: often 
does, counteract'this; but that’ is’no argument for putting temptation 
in the way. . So’ powerful indeed is this temptation, that with a very’ 
great number it is acknowledged to prevail. Even if we do not assert 
with a clergyman that a great proportion of his brethren labour wipes 
much for the religious benefit of their parishioners as will screen the 


from the arm of the law; thete is other evidence which is un 
conclusive, The desperate extent to which non-residence is ised, 
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is infallible proof that a large proportion of the clergy-are remiss im the 
discharge of the duties of a Christian pastor. ‘They donot | “on 
them con amore. And how should they? ‘It was not the wish to’do 
this which prompted them to become clergymen at first. They were 
influenced by another object, and that they have obtainedthey pos- 
sess an income: and it is not to be expected that when this is obtained 
the mental desires should suddenly become elevated and purified; and 
that they who entered the church for the sake of itsemoluments should 
commonly labour in it for the sake of religion. ; +n 

Although to many the motive for entering the church. is the same as: 
that for engaging in other professions, it is an unhappiness peculiar to 
the clerical profession that it does not offer the same stimulus to subse‘ 
quent exertion—that advancement does not usually depend upon desert: 
The man who seeks for an income from surgery or the bar is continually 
prompted to pay exemplary attention to itsduties. Unless the surgeon 
is skilful and attentive, he knows that practice is not to be expected: 
unless the pleader devotes himself to statutes and reports, he knows 
that he is not to expect cases and briefs. But the clergyman, whether 
he studies the bible or not, whether he be diligent and zealous or not, 
still possesses his living. Nor would it be rational to expect, that where 
the ordinary stimulus to human exertion is wanting, the exertion itself 
should generally be found. So naturally does exertion follow from 
stimulus, that we believe it is an observation frequently made, that 
curates are more exemplary than beneficed clergymen. And if bene- 
ficed clergymen were more solicituus than they are to make the diligence 
of their curates the principal consideration in employing them, this-dif- 
ference between curates and their employers would be much greater 
than itis. Let beneficed clergymen employ and reward curates upon as’ 
simple principles as those are on which a merchant employs and rewards: 
a clerk, and it is probable that nine-tenths of the parishes in England 
would wish for a curate rather than a rector. 

But this very consideration affords a powerful argument against the 
present system. Ifmuch good would result from making clerical reward 
the price of desert, much evil results from making it independent of 
desert. This effect of the English Establishment is not like some 
others, inseparable from the institution. It would doubtless be pos~ 
sible even with compulsory maintenance so to appropriate: it that it 
should form a constant motive to assiduity and exertion. Cle 
might be elevated in their profession according to their fidelity to their 
office : and if this were done, if as opportunity offered, all were likely 
to be promoted who deserved it ; and if all who did not deserve it were 
sure to be passed by, a new face would soon be put upon the: affairs 
of the church. The complaints of negleet of. duty would quickly be 
diminished, and non-residence would soon cease to be the reproach’ of 
three thousand out of ten. We cannot, however, amuse ourselves with: 
the hope that this will be done ;—because in reference tothe: civil 
constitution of the church, there is too near an a to that 
= in which “ the whole head is sick, and the whole heart 

aint.” eee 
If then it be asserted that it is one great advantage of the establish~ 
ment, that it provides a teacher for every parish, it is one great dis+ 


advantage that it makes a large proportion of those teachers negligent 
of their duty. 
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There may, perhaps, be a religious establishment in which the mini- 
sters shall be selected for their deserts, though we know not whether in 
any it is actually and sufficiently done. ‘That it is one of the first 
requisites in the appointment’ of religious teachers is plain ; and this 
point is manifestly better consulted by a system in which the people 
voluntarily pay and choose their pastors, than when they do not. n 
love goodness in others, though they may be bad themselves ; and they 

cially like it in their religious teachers : so that when they come to 
ue a person to fill that office, they are likely to select one of whom 
they think at least that he is a.good.man. 

The same observation holds of non-residence. Non-residence is not 
necessary to a state religion. By the system of voluntary payment:it 
is impossible. 

It, has sometimes been said (with whatever truth) that in times of 
public discontent these persons have been disposed to disaffection. If 
this be true, compulsory support is in this respect a political evil, in as 
much as it is the.cause of the alienation of a part of the community, 
We will not suppose so strong a case as that this alienation might lead 
to physical opposition ; but, supposing the disaffection only to exist 
affords no ineonsiderable topic of the stateman’s inquiry. Happiness 
is the object of civil government, and this object is frustrated in 
in respect of those who think themselves aggrieved by its. policy. 
And when it is considered how numerous the Dissenters are, and 
that they increase in number, the political impropriety and im- 
policy of keeping them in a state of dissatisfaction becomes ins 
creased, 

- The best security of a government is in the satisfaction and affec- 
tion of the people; which satisfaction is always diminished and which 
affection is always endangered, in respect of those who, disapprov- 
ing a certain church, are compelled to pay to its support. This is a 
consequence of a “ legal provision” that demands much attention from 
the legislator. Every legislator knows that it is an evil. It is a point 
that no man disputes, and that every: man knows should be prevented, 
unless its cause effects a counterbalance of advantages. : 

Lastly.—Upon the question of the comparotive advantages of a Tegal 
provision and a voluntary remuneration tn securing the due discha 
of the ministerial function, what is the evidence of facts? Are the mi- 
nisters of established or of unestablished churches the more zealous, the 
more exemplary, the more laborious, the more devoted? Whether of 
the two are the more beloved by their hearers? Whether of the two 
lead the more exemplary and religious lives? Whether of the two are 
the more active in works wet woman 9 ? Ft is a question of fact, 
and facts are before the world. 

The discussions of the present and preceding section on the same 
subject can hardly fail to conduct the mind of the reader to these short 
conclusions < 

“Phat of the two grounds upon which the propriety of Religious Esta- 
blishtnents is capable of examination, neither affords evidence in their 
favour. That Religious Establishments derive no countenance from the 
nature of Christianity, or from the example of the primitive churches : 
and, That they are not recommended by practical Utility. 
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PETITION OF THE SOCIETY OF FRIENDS FOR THE 
ABOLITION OF TITHES, &c. 


{Presented to both Houses of Parliament.} 





We, the undersigned members of the religious Society of Friends, assembled 
at.our Yearly Meeung in London, deem it night, in consequence of the measures 
now in contemplation of the Government, to approach the Legislature on the 
subject of Tithes, and other Ecclesiastical Imposts. ” 

Firmly convinced that all exactions for religious services are contrary to the spirit 
and letter of the Christian religion, and that, when enforced on persons who" con 
scientiously disapprove of those services, they are opposed to the laws of im. 
mutable justice—the foundation of all right legislation; we do most respectfully, 
but earnestly, beseech you to adopt no measure which may tend in, any.new form. 
torender Ecclesiastical claims more fixed and permanent. soe ty 

These imposts originated in times of darkness and superstition ;. we believe. 
their Continuance after the Reformation in this country, tended greatly to obstruct 
its course; and that the cause of Christianity is intimately connected with the. 
abolition of compulsory payments for religious services. 3 SA 

Your Petitioners gratefully acknowle the relief which, from time to time; ’ 
has been afforded to their Society by the Legislature, from sufferings endured for. 
the testimony of a good conscience in regard to these claims ;. but, apprehending... 
that the inevitable tendency of the proposed measures is to confirm an unjustifiable. 

interference on the part of the civil power in the religious concerns of the. com- 
munity, they feel bound to beseech the House, that they may not pass into laws, 
but that effectual measures may be taken for the entire abolition of . Tithes, and 
those Rates called Church Rates, Easter Offerings, Mortuaries, and every other 
kind of Ecclesiastical charge. , nes 
In conclusion, they continue to desire that it may please Almighty God to pre- 
serve the land an peace, and the King in safely, and to direct his and. your-eoun-.. 
sels to the advancement of truth and righteousness on. earth, the prosperity. of our, 
beloved country, and the improvement of mankind at large. saureak ke Bw 
Signed by Eight Hundred and Eleven members of the Society of Friends, 
from various parts of the United Kingdom. . tee 








Corn Laws. ten 
Tur effects of the Corn Laws in lowering the rate of profit in a manufat g 
country, would have been sufficiently obvious to reason, even if they had not 
been brought home to our senses by painful experience. One necessary and very 
injurious consequence of a fall in the rate of profit, is to throw small capitals out 
of employment, and to cause wealth to accumulate in a few hands. “The middle 
classes are pressed down, and the extremes of optlencé and of poverty risé in 
ptominent contrast. Wheu profits are high, fortunes are realized from small be- 
ginnings, and there is a constant bounty upon industry and frugality. “But*when 
profits arelow, the stimulus of hope is wi wn from those:who ate’ not horn to’: 
wealth, and reckless indifference replaces persevering exertion. As profits fall,’ 
the capitalist is driven to press more and more heavily upon the operatives whom 
he employs. This is the worst effect of the Corn Laws, and of the low rewatd‘of 
industry which they occasion. A capitalist, we'will su pays 1000/, ‘in 
wages and 1000/. for materials, and gets a finished article which be sells for 22001. 
But the 200/. thus gained upon his advances, for and fs insuf-* 


Materials, 

ficient to pay the rent of his buildings, and the-wear and tear of his ‘machines, 
and he perceives that he mast either do better, or give up his business. «Now it’ 
what way can he do better? He cannot get more for his goods—he one 
his materials for less—and he cannot do without buildings and machines, H. 
therefore goes to the operative, and : T cannot employ you on the same terms | 
as before ; you taust consent to take‘less wages, or to® work a gteater number of” 
hours.—Colonel Torrens, é SF EI ee 
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REASONS FOR LEGISLATIVE INTERFERENOE’ TO 
PREVENT THE PRACTICE OF DUELLING,, |... 


Addressed:to the Members of both Houses of Parliament.—By J. S. Buckingham, Esq., M. P. 


Ata very eatly period of the present Session I placed a Notice on the Order 
Book of the House of Commons, announcing my Nenbind to ask leave to bring - 
in a Bill to prevent the unchristian and barbarous Practice cf Duelling. From.a 
variety of causes, wholly beyond my power to control, this motion was tis 
artd postponed, from time’ to time, always against my wishes, as I desired its dis 
cussion at the earliest possible period ; until, on the last day of its standing on the 
Books, namely, the 8th of July, I had such assurances of the determination of 
Metiibers to count out the House a second time (this having been done once before _ 
on ‘the same es evens and ape tg we 80 nt ‘e anor came’ 
to listen to any thing on the subject, u existing pressure of other public 
business, that witbew the motion until the ensuing Session, rather than damage 
the question, by having it thus sammarily disposed of. ’ Bae 

As I feel conscious, however, not merely of the rectitude of my intentions, but 
of the strength of my cause, and the imperative.duty of submitting, at the earliest 
practicable period, some measure of a legislative nature, to t the sanguinary 
and murderous practice of Duelling ; and as I am jaded that the unwilling- 
ness to listen ‘to po fo on for its abolition, arises chiefly from the thiek 
mist of prejadice by the question ‘is’ surrounded, and the habitual, bat I 
must also add. ing Veneration in which this custom is held ; T think it bat 
just to myself, as I hope thé Members of the Legislature will deem: it convenient ° 
to them, that I should ‘submit, for their calm and unbiassed investigation and 
judgment, the principal facts and reasonings whieh have induced me—who at one’ 
— of my life saw so little objectionable in Duelling, as to hazard my own 

ife at a period the most critical and painful in all my history—to come to the 


tatingly condemn the attempt. which it is my firm and na a 
make, to obtain the sanction of the Legislat gp mg Bs gE 
of a practice which is:at once cruel, barbarous, and absurd—they will de me the 
justice to give the following pages their impartial examination. © «- © 5 ue 
Itis true that the subject has, before now, engaged the thoughts of someof 
the-ablest and best of men that our country has uced; but hitherto, unhaps 
pily, without much effect; and, therefore, ps, to some it may~ 
i i islative measure, to remedy a long 
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for which he may seek to propose his remedies, much must of course be left to 
his discreticn. The more pressing evils will be sure to receive the largest share 
of attention from the leading members of the senate; and to the removal of these 
[ have never shown myself indifferent, having endeavoured at least to contribute 
my share, humble as it may be deemed, of exertion to amend those more glaring 
and prominent defects in our laws and institutions, which have undergone dis- 
cussion duting the short period that F have had the honour of’ enjoying a seat in 
Partiament. But there are many subjects that are left untouched, because 
are deemed less important than some others that occupy at the moment the public 
mind ; and as it is certain that there will be at all times some topics of ing 
interest engaging public attention, if these be permitted to absorb entirely the 
attention of the Yicidisire—ath merely in precedence to, but altogether exclusive 
of, what may be deemed the minor reforms—then is it clear that a great number of 
laws, usages, and» customs, requiring and deserving amendment, must for ever 
remain unaltered and unnoticed. 1 conceive that this has been the case with 
respect to the practice of Duelling. It is not so inyportant, I admit, as the Poor 
Law Amendment Bill—or Irish Church Reform—or English Tithe Commu. 
tation—or the abolition of Impressment—or the revision of Taxation—or the 
extinction of the Corn Laws—or many other leading subjects that might be 
named. But as these are sure to receive attention from a large number of Mem- 
bers deeply interested in them--and none feels that imterest more deeply than 
myself—it may be well that in the division of labour, which isso favourableto 
sticcess and improvement in other pursuits, some Members should oceupy their 
minds with subjects that otherwise, for the reasons already stated, may be wholly 
overlooked. j 


T hold, then, that this subject of Duelling, which T am now desirous of seeing 
legally abolished, is one of those which has thus been negleeted, either from 
its being thought unimportant, or from its being deemed impracticable to propose 
for it any adequate substitute or remedy. I believe both these suppositionsto be 
founded in error. Nothing can be unimportant which affects the life of a human 
being ; and how many valuable lives have been sacrificed at its preane Amor rm 
annals of Duelling but too painfully show. Nothing ought to be im 

racticable, till it has at least been tried and proved insufficient or unavailing, 

here is one reason, however, more powerful, I think, than either of those which: 
have ventured to assign, that has hitherto prevented gentlemen from i 
this murderous practice in the senate, and seeking to effect its abolition by law, 
and this hasbeen, the fear of being thought wanting in courage or spirit, and seek- 
ing to shelter their personal timidity under a legal prohibition. This wantof 
moral courage is far more frequent than the absence of animal: bravery. There 
are many men who would boldly face the cannon’s mouth, though they could:not 
stand up against an absurd and revolting custom of society, if Fashion had:stamped 
it with its approbation ; and while the fear of man is more powerful im:-its:ope- 
ration on the great bulk of the community than the fear of God,. there: will be 
always found men weak enough to yield up their convictions and their judgments 
to those fears, and violate what they know to be the injunctions of religion, the 
duties of morality, and even the stronger and more powerfal ties of parental and . 
domestic affection, because they cannot summon courage enough to wi 
the jeers and reproaches of those whom in their hearts they, in the utmost 
contempt. ty 

Notwithstanding all these difficulties, I shall endeavour to show that the prac- 
tice of Duelling is unchristian, unjust, ineffectual, and absurd ; that the present 
state of the law respecting it is inefficient, and imoperative; and: thatitis per- 
fectly practicable to devise a remedy, which shall admit of the amicable and 
pacific adjustment of all those differences now made the subject of appeal to arms, 
and settled often in the shedding of innocent blood) . 

To show that it is unchristian, requires seep but little proof, A hundred 
texts of Scripture miglit be uci ws establish the utter irrecotcilabitity ‘of sach a 
practice, with the Christian code ; but I'content myself with a he fe mm 

‘ “every 


ay 


as suicide, or self-destruction, is, by the common consent’of Christians 
denomination, held to be a crime of the deepest die, the:practice of Duelling; 
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which places both the combatants in the position of men voluntarily risking their 
lives in private quarrel, and permitting a reciprocal suicide to be perpetrated, for 
the satisfaction of private vengeance alone, must be deemed contrary to the 
essence and spirit of Christianity, which teaches forgiveness of injuries, and the 
return of good for evil, as the sacred duty of every man professing the Christian 
faith. Upon what other ground, than its utter repugnance to the dictates of reli- 

ion, is it that the clergy are exempt from amenability to its bloody and bar~ 
poe code? Itis not that war and mortal combat in any shape is repudiated by 
them ; for in our largest ships. of war, as wellas in our regiments of troops, chap- 
lains are to be found forming part of the armament, Our bg and our dig- 
nitaries invoke the God of Battles, to crown our naval and military enterprises 
with victory ; and our conquering fleets and armies acknowledge in their thanks- 

ivings after battle, the hand of the Almighty, as their shield and their protector, 

et, though the open and and avowed sanction of religion is thus given to 
mortal combat, for national purposes and by the national force, no chaplain, 
even when serving on these warlike expeditions, could dare to. countenance a pri- 
vate Duel, nor is he ever expected, however gross the insult he may receive, to 
resent or to avenge it by such unchristian means. 

That it is unjust, is quite as susceptible of proof; and that itis ineffectual and 
absurd, very few indeed presume to deny. Whatsoever. is just, manly, and 
honest, men are generally proud to do openly, that they may enjoy the applause 
and commendation of the world. But the Duellist shrinks away from the public 
gaze, and tacitly confesses the injustice of his proceeding, by shrouding it from 
the public eye in a mean and-evasive secrecy. That it is ineffectual is just as 
clear, as a Duel never yet proved who was right and who was wrong in the 
quarrel out of which it arose, but left the merit and demerit of the parties in the 
dispute just where it was. before ; and that it is absurd, must be admitted fromthe 
fact, that instead of its accomplishing the end at which it aims, namely, to rectify 
some evil, or afford satisfaction to same wounded feeling, it often adds murder to 
the insult sought to be atoned for, and leaves the innocent and. injured ped 
seeking redress, to measure an untimely grave at the foot of the wanton and un- 
provoked aggressor. 

Let us take a very ordinary case, A gentleman makes an assertion, which is 
su by one nearing it to be incorrect. He at first denies its accuracy. 
The cniginal assertor, jealous of his reputation, protests against the contradiction ; 
and afier a few irritating expressions on either side, the one pronounces that what 
the other has said is false. A challenge ensues, and the matter is. referred to 
seconds. To do what? To ascertain whether the assertion made is true or false? 
Not at all—for that is left untouched, as though it were a matter of the utmost in- 
difference. But to see which of the two are the most wropgheaded and the most 
ebstinate ; the seconds usually conceiving it to be their duty to preserve their own 
reputation for courage, by not permitting the respective principals:to give way. to 
each other by any admission that can be interpreted into a symptom of fear; and 
thus; from the dread of being thought to be afraid, by making mutual concessions, 
both parties meet in the field, and the life of one or the other is sacrificed.. Upon 
this, the party in the wrong usually confesses that he was in error, though the 
confession is now of course quite useless, as the life is gone; but he assigns, as the 
reason of his not so admitting it before the fatal encounter, that he was unwilling 
to do any thing which should betray a symptom of fear, rather than do which he 
had risked his.own life, and actually destroyed that of his friend and associate! In 
such combats, too, nothing is more frequent than to find the most striking ine- 
qualities in all the circumstances.and conditions of the parties. One is a skilful 
and practised shot, who has prepared himself by long training for his deadly pur. 
pose, the other has never fired.a pistol before, One.is wholly alone in the world, 
without a single being dependent on him for support, er has a wife and a 
large family of children depending entirely on the labours of the husband and the 

er for subsistence. _ But, take avothet case, which has happened more than once ; 

and Duelling will appear in all its horrors, even to the most sceptical and in- 

different, An uppnocipled libertine, under the mask of agreeable manners 

and fashionable connexion, gains admission to the ane “4 confidence. 
’ . A 
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of a family of unblemished reputation and uninterrupted affection ; and availing 
himself of the confidence thus obtained, seduces the wife or daughter, and casts 
stain upon the honour, and a blight upon the happiness, of the family thus 
robbed of the dearest treasure they possessed. ‘The frantic father, or the indig- 
nant husband, following the immediate impulse of wounded feelings and jus« 
tifiable horror at the crime, inflicts personal chastisement on the perfidious and 
traitorous fiend. He receives a challenge, to give the satisfaction of a gentleman 
for the infliction so justly bestowed. He dares not refuse its acceptance. 
tyranny of fashion—the opprobium of cowardice—the abandonment of friends— 
all by turns, work on his disordered imagination ; and he accepts the summons 
to the field. Ile meets the seducer of his wife or daughter—the betrayer of his 
honour—the destroyer of his peace—and in the conflict, he receives his death- 
wound. The seducer, having added murder to his other crime, flies from the 
vengeance of the law. The seconds also speedily disappear. ‘The nls 
family receive for a while the empty expression of public sympathy :—the affair is 
soon forgotten. The seducer and the murderer, with his guilty accomplices in 
the ficld, finding all is passed over, return again to society—and if, as may some- 
times happen, either of the parties submit to trial, the accusers fail to appear, 30 
that acquittal follows ; or the Duel is proved to have been conducted according 
to the ordinary and accustomed forms, and a verdict of acquittal, with a repri- 
mand, merely, ensues; the extreme penalty of the law, which is death, dente to 
the jury to be too severe, and no secondary punishments having been provided to 
meet the case. ; 
In seeking a remedy for this frightful state of things, it is necessary that we 
should endeavour to trace the cause of the practice itself; and this can be done 
without going into any lengthened details. The earliest Duels that were fought, 
were based on a rational and honourable—and, above all, on a perfectly humane. 
consideration. They were single combats, and trials of strength and skill, between. 
eminent and distinguished individuals, to settle national differences by the sacrifice 
of one life instead of many, and to spare the too copious effusion of human blood, 
Such was the combat between Diomedes and /Eneas, in the war between the Greeks 
and the Trojans ; such the combat of the Horatii and Curiatii, in the war between 
the Romans and the Albans; and such the going out of David to meet Goliah, 
the Philistine, as recorded in Holy Writ, ese were Duels for national 
victory, and to spare the lives of thousands, by making the issue of the 
single combat definitive of the question in dispute. They were, therefore, 
conducted with all due pomp and ceremony—were fought in the 
of assembled hosts, and were crowned with all the sanction which public 
authority could give to them. Even in still later times than those adverted 
to, the Duel was fought with the same public view; and among other 
instances may be mentioned, the combat between Edmund Ironside and 
Canute the Dane, for the dominion of England; and the offer of Ri 
the First, of Edward the Third, and of Richard the Second, to try their right with 
the King of France; and at the period of the Norman conquest, William the First 
sent a message to Harold, on the day before the battle of Hastings, offering to 
spare the effusion of blood, which must follow from the meeting of the armies, by 
deciding the fate of the kingdom in single combat; which Harold, however, tes 
fased. Ifthe modern Duel were like this original, open—fair, manly, honourable, 
and only entered on for national purposes, and to spare a more copious flow of 
human blood, the objection to it woud bs greatly lessened. But, except in name, 
the practices have no features of resemblance. 
A second cause of Duel, however, posterior in its origin to the Trojan or 
Hebrew examples already cited, arising among a different people, and y sated 9 
a diferent end, sprung up in that period usually called the Dark Ages, when the 
Goths and Vandals overran the declining empire of Rome, and brought with them 
from their northern abodes, a mixture of blind superstition and ferocious courage, 
out of which arose the Trial by Ordeal, by which the parties in dispute consented 
to refer the decision of their guilt or innocence to the arbitration of some unseen 
Power, who, they professed to believe, would interfere in behalf of the i ! 
and make the guilt of the guilty appear on the spot. It is unnecessary o aeat 
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on the abuses of power and priestcraft, which this superstition was so well calcus 
lated to encourage, of which the catalogue is long and gloomy indeed. vis 
enough for my present purpose to say, that the modern Duel no more resembles 
this, than it does the preceding one described. 

A third kind of Duet, however, was engendered by the feudal institutions and 
feudal manners of our ancestors, in those Baronial wars, and chivalrous encounters, 
which fill the pages of romance: In this species of single combat, the ft erin 
never professed to fight for themselves, bat undertook to avenge the cause of some 
other. The baron fought to redress the wrong of some feudal dependent among 
his vassals. ‘The knight, or cavalier, defended his lady’s reputation at the point of 
the lance; and the weak and the oppressed were sometimes rescued from the 
grasp ofsome petty despot, when an encounter at arms followed as the adjustment 
of the dispute. In all these combats, however, there were these redeeming 
traits ; they were more generous than selfish, they exhibited prowess, agility, 
skill, and manly bearing ; they were open, public, avowed, legal, authorized, and 
even honoured by the existing feelings and manners of the age. It is almost un+ 
pone to add, that the modern Duel has but very slight traces of resemblance 
to this. 


" ‘The reason, as it appears to me, why po remnant of this practice remains to out 
day, is this: that in the various attempts which have been made, by well-meanin 
but ill-judging individuals, to puta stop to it, sufficient attention has not been pai 
to these two important requisites, First, to provide competent tribunals for the 
adjustment of those differences then and now referred to decision by deadly 
weapons, so as to afford redress to the injured, and preserve thé honour’ of the 
aggrieved. Secondly, to provide a substitute for the extreme penalty of death, in 
a series of secondary punishments, so in harmony with public opinion, as to 
ensure their being inflicted, and so capable of graduation, as to meet every variety 
ofcase. For the want of such tribunals, men take the law into their Own hats. 
And for the want of the secondary punishments, the offenders escape ‘with itns 
punity, as the severe penalty of death is never inflicted because Of its severity,and 
no other remains to beapplied in its stead. , " 
There were very early perceptions, however, of the injustice of such EAs to 
arms for the settlement of private quarrels ; and many instances of punishments 
inflicted on parties resorting to them are on record. One of ‘these may be suf- 
ficient to mention. It is this:—TIn the reign of Richard the Second, a quartet 
happened between the Dukes of Norfolk and Hereford, which was to be seitled 
by single combat, in the usual way of those times, but in public and open’ en- 
counter, under the notion of Heaven interposing to preserve the innocent. At 
the moment, however, of their being about to engage, each being mounted, the 
King interposed his authority, and both were banished from the kingdom, the 
one for ten years, the other for life. gy ders 
_ Asan illustration of the errors of preceding legislators on this subject, by whose 
mistakes we may profit, and be directed into a better course, I may re Be be 
permitted to state the following facts: Atthe close of the 16th century, Henry 
the Second and Philip the Fair, each published edicts against Duelling ; the first 
hibiting it altogether, and the second placing it under certain restraints, 
ese, however, were ineffectual, for this reason only, namely, the great bgt | 
with which pardons were obtained by those who disobeyed the law, It is said 
that in the course of ten years, there had been granted upwards of six thousand 
discharges or pardons to those who had violated the laws, This is exactly the 
state of things in England at the present moment. ‘The law pronounces killing 
in a Duel to be murder, and as such it is legally punishable with death ; ‘but the 
facility with which acquittals are obtaitied, nay, the certainty that no jury will con- 
vict—because they cannot, without violence to their consciences put the midnight 
murderer and the volantary combatant 6n the same level—is such; that no ‘man 
is deterred from risking his own life, or taking that of another, in single combat, 
from any fear of the penalties of the law, which he’ knows wilt never be etiforced. 
In the same’ mariner Henty the Fourth of France, in the five first years of whose 
ign we are told no less than four thousand gentlemen perished im single com- 
bat, yielding to the persuasions of his able thinister, the’ Duke de Sully, tield a 
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council of his nobility and officers at Blois, in 1602; at which edicts, were pub. 
lished, inflicting the severest penalties on Duellists. But here again, as‘in'the 
former case, the law was wholly inoperative ; as rdons were so easily obtained 
by those who offended it, that none of the penalties were ever enforced. The 
conduct pursued by Gustavus Adolphus, King of Sweden, was more prompt and 
decisive. During one of his campaigns in Russia, the practice of Duelling had 
reached such a height in his own army, that he denounced death against any who 
should engage in it. Two officers in high command, nevertheless, subsequently 
quarrelled, and knowing the King to be inflexible, they did not dare to 
without asking his permission. It was granted; but on condition that the King 
himself should be an eye-witness of the combat. The time and place being 
pointed, the combatants appeared ; when they found the King, accompanied. 

a small body of infantry, which he drew in a circle round them : and calling the 
provost-marshall to attend as executioner, he said, “ Let the combatants continue 
until one is slain; and the instant that occurs, do you behead the other before 
my eyes.’ The generals (for the officers were of that high rank) pausing at the 
inflexible determination of their sovereign, mutually embraced, and forgave each 
other in the presence of their monarch—solicited, and received his pardon, and 
promised to be, as they continned, till death, firm and faithful friends. J 

the Second, the Emperor of Germany, in a letter written with his own hand, to 
one of his general officers, dated Vienna, August, 1722, says: 

“] will not suffer duelling in my army. I despise the maxims of those who 
pretend to justify it, and to kill each other in cold blood. I feel high esteem for 
officers who courageously expose themselves to theenemy. The indifference with 
which they brave death in battle is useful to their country ; but there are among 
them men ready to sacrifice every thing to revenge, and to the hatred which they 
bear to their enemies. I despise them. Such men are, in my opinion, no better 
than the Roman gladiators. Call a court-martial to try the two officers, who have 
given and received challenges to fight. Examine the subject of their quarrel with 
the impartiality which I require from every man who is invested with the office 
of rendering justice ; and let him who is guilty submit to his fate and to the 
rigour of the laws. I am resolved that this barbarous custom, worthy only of the 
times of Tamerlane and Bajazet, and which has so often thrown families into 
mourning, shall be repressed and punished, should it even cost me the half 
of my officers to effect it. There are still men who know how to unite bravery 
with the duties of a faithful subject. It is they who respect the laws of the 
state.” 

These are indeed noble sentiments, which do honour to the memory of the 
monarch from whom they proceeded ; and I am persuaded that there is no 
naval or military officer who does not secretly in his heart applaud such con- 
duct, and who would not rejoice to see similar sentiments prevailing in the 
bosoms of all who are intrusted with high command: But I proceed. In the 
reign of Louis the Thirteenth, the successor of Henry the Fourth, and surnamed 
the Just, the law against Duellists was so rigorously put in force, that men who 
were mortally wounded in the combat were dragged to the gibbet, and there hung 
up by the hands of the public executioner, before they died of their wounds. In 
the reign of Louis the Fourteenth, in the year 1609, a Court'of Honour was €s- 
tablished, for considering and deciding on all points theretofore settled by appeals 
to arms ; and from that Fees the number of Duels began greatly to decline; a8 
undoubtedly they would do in any country where so much more just and satis- 
factory a method than the barbarous one at present in use, should’be adopted for 
the settling of all personal matters of dispute. 

But it was not in France or Germany alone that the Government and the 
Legislature took pains to suppress the practice of Duelling. . In 1712, Augustus, 
King of Poland, prohibited Ppuelling in his kingdom, by severe edicts. Even 
Christophe, the late President of Hayti, decreed that any individual engaged in a 
Duel, either as principal or accessory; should be shot as @ rebel against the state, 
a violator of justice, and a disturber of the public peace ; with a just reservation, 
however, that if in the course of the legal investigation, it should appear that orly 
one person was to blame, as the original aggressor, the punishment should fall on 
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him alone. And the State Legislatures of America have affixed various: ies, 
from mere fine and imprisonment, up to the extreme punishment .of , on 
parties engaged in Duels; accompanying this, however, in almost all instances, 
with dismissal from the public service, and deprivation of civil and political 
privileges, as a fit punishment for those who despise and contemn the laws, 

In turing from foreign states to our own country, I find high names and 
great authorities in favour of legislative com che denounce and punish the 
| caer of tT In the reign of Queen Elizabeth,-and that of her successor, 

the First, the practice having much prevailed, the great Lord Verulum, 

then Sir Francis Bacon, as Attorney-General for the Crown, instituted .an infor 
mation against two persons, the one of whom sent, and the other accepted a 
challenge; on which occasion he delivered an oration against.the practice, in the: 
Star Chamber, following up his acidress bya statement of the laws which he meant: 
to propose’for its suppression; but the court.and the nobility were unfavourable 
to their prosecution, and all the efforts-of the reforming philosopher, were unavail-’ 
ing against such influence. Inthe time of Cromwell, the Parliament issued,in 
1654, an ordinance against Duelling; and after the Restoration, Charles the 
Second issued a proclamation againstit. But, the reason why these.decrees were! 
unavailing was, thatthe punishment being death, was too severe to bejever . in~ 
flicted ; and the certainty with which acquittals or pardons could be obtained, 
gave impunity to offenders, and.caused the law to be contemned and despised. 

the year 1712, however, when Queen Anne had ascended the throne, and in 
the same year in which Augustus the King of Poland issued his. edict against 
Duelling, a fatal Duel was ‘fought in England, between the Duke of Hamilton 
and Lord Mohan, in which both the combatants were killed. This. event made 
so deep an impression upon the public mind (though bad no such..ewent 
occurred, the objection to Duelling eught to have been equally. strong) that 
under the impulse of the moment, a Bill was brought into, the Seo of. Com- 
mons, by Mr. Hungerford, which was read a first time.in Apul, 17.12, a second - 
time in May of the same year, and referred to a Committee in the month of June 
following. It was.entitled “ A Bill to prohibit Tryall by single Combat, and to 
suppress the impious-practice of Duelling;” and it was introduced under, the, 
highest auspices, having been expressly recommended to the attention of the 
Legislature by a speech from the Queen on the throne. , I have taken some paing 
to trace the progress of this bill through all its various stages, and by the aid of 
the manuscript Index in the Journal Office, 1 was enabled to follow it through its 
first and second readings into the Committee, where it appears to have lingered 
for several weeks, and after many successive postponements was dropped, with- 
out any reason being assigned, but not being defeated, or thrown out. Tv 
anxious to obtain a copy of the bill itself, in order that I might see whether its 
provisions in any degree resembled those which I shall venture to pr in my 
own ; but, from the imperfect manner in which the early records of Parliament 
are kept, owing chiefly, as I was led to understand, to the total inadequacy of 
the space or room for their accommodation, the search of the clerks in the Journal’ 
Office was not rewarded with success ; though no doubt was entertained of the 
bill still existing among some of the cumbrous heaps of unarranged and -un 
indexed records, which hie piled in inaccessible confusion.one upon the other. 

From that period to the present, no attempt has been made, that I am aware.of, 
to legislate against the evil; though the practice is so far from being extinct, that 
it has acquired -perhaps more sanction, and more daring publicity, than 
any other infraction of the law that can be named. The occurrence is so much 
a matter of course, that in announcing such combats, the reporters of the public 
journals ‘hardly deem it necessary to say how the quarrel arose, or w the 
cause of the fight-was adequate or otherwise. It is generally announced ag 
though it were oue of the most lawful, and honourable, and innocent customs of 
the age, in some.such terms as these: “A meeting took Cg sotmyos on With- 
bledon Common, between Colonel A. and Captain B., from some dispute: 
originating inthe theatre. The Colonel received his antagonist’s ball in his left. 
breast, and shortly after expired. The Captain and their seconds have ab- 
seonded.” A valuable life is.thus. sacrificed, without a word of comment-or 
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reprobation ; and the frequency with which these incidents are'thus.coolly 


placed 
before the public eye, hardens the readers against all sense of their.im iety.: 
Duelling pistols are also openly and publicly exposed for sale, .and: as 


such in the shops ; as though to shoot a human being was as lawful.and as inno- 
cent an affair as bringing down a pheasant or a partridge. And when.no death, 
ensues, public sympathy is engaged on behalf of the combatants, and the affair. 
is blazoned abroad in all the newspapers, as though the act of risking two impor. 
tant lives for some trifling cause of dispute, was one, of which the combatants 
themselves, as well as their friends and the country at large, had every reason to 
be proud. 


There are many persons who will read this, perhaps, who may think, that 
after all, the number of Duels fought in England at present are few, and their 
effects very unimportant, and on that ground they may deprecate legislative inter- 
ference, because they think the evil insignificant in magnitude. Even. were this 
true, were only one life lost in the year, it would be no sufficient reason why an 
effort should not be made to save even that solitary a But the is. 
longer and more fearful than many would suppose, In an admirable view of 
the rise, progress, and variations of the practice of single combat, from the 

n of the Rev. Mr, Chalmers, appended to two admirable sermons preached 

y him in Scotland on this subject, and to whose researches I am glad to 
have this opportunity of making my public acknowledgment for and 
acceptable assistance, I find the following details, as quoted from the work of 
Mr. Gilchrist, who made a careful collection of the number and issue of the duels 
fought during the reign of his late Majesty, George the Third, alone : 

“In 172 combats, including 344 individuals, 69 persons were killed; in $ 
of these, neither of the combatants survived; 96 were wounded, 48 of them 
desperately, and 48 slightly ; 188 escaped unhurt. 

“ From this statement it will be seen, that rather more than one-fifth of the come 
batants lost their tives, and that nearly one-half received the bullets of their anta- 
gonists. 

“Tt appears, also, that though 172 duels were fought, only 18 trials took place : 
that 6 of the arraigned were acquitted, 7 were found guilty of manslaughter, and 
3 of murder; but 2 only were executed, and 8 only imprisoned out of 344 
Duellists, during all this long period. i 

“Tt appears, also, that this remorseless usage has ingulfed within. its vortex 
the names of noblemen, illustrious statesmen, orators, and warriors. For 
in this list will be found the names of York, Norfolk, Richmond, Shelburne, 
Macartney, Townsend, Bellamont, Exmouth, Talbot, Lauderdale, Lonsdale, 
Malden, Camelford, Hompesch, Paget, Castlereagh, Belgrave, Petersham, Pitt, 
Fox, Sheridan, Canning, Tierney, Burdett, &c., with a long list of other names, 
which, though of minor, are still of interesting import.” i 

Thus far Mr. Chalmers: whose authority I have already cited. But to follo 
this up by testimony from a gentleman in Ireland, who has bestowed equal. care 
on the compilation of cases of Duelling with that exhibited by Mr. Gilchrist, in 

Scotland, I will cite some further proofs from a petition which I had the 
honour to present to Parliament, from Mr. Joseph Hamilton, of Anandale, near 
Dublin, who has given years of attention to the subject, and whose labours, in 
ra ab to suppress Duelling, and substitute Courts of Honour in its stead, 
have received the public acknowledgments of the late Duke of York, of Mr. 
Canning, of the Duke of Wellington, of Lord Hill, of the Duke of Northumber- 
land, of Lord Anglesey, of Lord Wellesley, and of those three proud ornaments 
of the literature of England, Scotland, and Ireland, William Roscoe, Walter 
sooth and Thomas Moore. Mr. Hamilton states, in the petition to which I 
refer, - 
“That the grievous extent to which Duelling is and has been practised, can 
only be correctly ascertained upon a due examination of recorded cases; that 
your petitioner can produce four modern newspapers, in which twelve fatal meet- 
ings were announced ; that before Captain Sandys shot Mr. Kernan in the side, 
he had already killed or wounded thirteen adversaries in as many combats; that 
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Major Spread challenged eight officers, and wounded four of them upon a single’ 
day ; and that George . Fi ld was introduced to the King of France 
as an Irishman who had previously six-and-twenty fatal duels, - 
“That an officer who collected the reports of one hundred and seventy-two 
cases, found sixty-three individuals were killed, and ninety-six were wounded ; 
and that your petifioner has collected several thousand cases, in which the dis- 
astrous terminations bear an adequate proportion. pare 
“That constituted as society at present is, the noblemen and gentlemen of the 
United Kingdom ‘have no adequate security against a challenge or an offence ; 
that Colonel Montgomery was shot in a duel about a dog; Captain Ramsay in 
one about a servant; Mr. Fetherston in one about a recruit; Seti ’s father in 
one about a goose; and another gentleman in one about an“ acre‘of anchovies.” 
“That your petitioner knows one officer who was challenged for merely asking 
his opponent to enjoy a second goblet, and another who was compelled to fight 
about a pinch of snuff; that General Barry was challenged by a Captain Smith, 
for declining a glass of wine with him at dinner, in a steam-boat, although the 
General had pleaded in excuse, that wine invariably made his stomach sick 
at sea. oie 
' © That every officer in the army or the navy is placed under grievous circum 
stances, between the existing military code and the disrepute which is attendant 
on its strict observance ; and that while he is pone by the. criminal law. for. 
slaying a fellow-subject in a duel, he is compelled, by the despotic and unwritten 
e of military honour, not to endure an insult, nor refuse a challenge... iat 
“That several British officers have been so spurned by their prencintees that 
they were compelled to retire from the public service, because they act in obe- 
dience to the articles of war, and the injunctions of their sovereign. ‘s 
I would ask the reader whether he thinks such a state of things as. this ought:to 
be suffered to continue for a single moment longer ;—the religion of the country 
denouncing a practice which is, nevertheless, followed by the highest 
in the state—the civil laws of the country denouncing a practice which is, never- 


theless, followed by the legislators, the judges, and the legal profession at large 
—the military law denouncing a practice which must, Sievertictaes: be followed 
by naval and military officers, or their society be shunned, and tneie piven 


in the service for ever destroyed. What must be the inevitable effects of all 
this, but to bring the authority of religion, and law, and discipline, equally into 
contempt, and to set up the fickle goddess of Fashion as the supreme power in 
the state? What is it but to prove that we are hypocrites in profession, imbe- 
ciles in reasoning, cowards in obedience, and butchers in practice? Away, then, 
with the miserable film of fallacies, with which it is sought to dim‘our ee 
of the cruelty, the injustice, and the inefficiency of a practice, as indefensible by 
reason, a3 it is unjustifiable by any principles of equity or common sense. 
As the legal authorities upon the subject may not be familiar to all readers, 
I will venture to ae only.a few. Judge Blackstone, in his Commentaries 
says: “ Deliberate Duelling is contrary to the laws of God and man; and there- 
fore the law has justly fixed the crime and punishment of murder on principals, 
and seconds also.” | Foster, in his Discourse on Crown Law, : 
“ Deliberate Duelling, if death ensue, is, in the eye of the law, murder.” Sir 
Edward Coke, in his Institutes, says: ‘Single combats, between any of t 
King’s subjects, is strictly prohibited by the laws of this realm, and on this prine 
ciple, that in states governed by law, no man, in consequence of injury 
tever, ought to indulge the principle of private revenge.” Sir Matthew 
Hale says: ‘This is a plain case, and without any question. If one kill 
another in fight, even upon the provocation of him that is killed, this is murder.” 
Mr. Justice Grose, Mr, Justice Buller, and others of great eminence, might be 
also cited, all concurring as they do in the same view ; namely, that no amount 
of provocation—no sense of wounded honour—no feeling of personal insalt—no 
extent of private wrong—can ever justify, or even palliate, so false a method.af 
seeking redress. 


Here then, we have a practice continued, in violation of religion, law, morals, 
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justice, and common sense ; api 2 it is contended by some, that we should be 
content to let this barbarous an bloody custom alone, although, so universal 
is the sense of its irreligion, injustice, and inhumanity, that there is scareely.an 
instance on record, where the slayer of his antagonist did not hasten to his dyi 
opponent, to express his contrition for the offence, to relieve his sense of the guilt 
of murder by unavailing expressions of regret or remorse, and, to implore the, 
death-bed forgiveness of the fellow-being he had so by this 
very conduct, confessedly so unjustly, sent into the presence his 

Maker, with all his unrepented sins upon his head, leaving perhaps a wretched.and 
disconsolate family in the depths of unexpected misery and despair, If I am 
asked why, with all these objections to it, the practice still continues, I will, 
answer: Ist. Because the legal penalties are too severe, to be in harmony with 
public opinion ; and therefore they are inoperative as restraints, from their being 
rarely or ever enforced. 2dly, Because the practice is strongly recommended by. 
being surrounded with the sanction of high and imposing names. And Sdly, 
By the cowardly fear of being thought afraid, which deters so many from refusing. 
to accept a challenge, and which seals their lips whenever the practice is spoken, 
of with praise or approbation, lest they should be supposed to be unwilling to 
resent an insult on themselves. I ask, then, gentlemen of every class, but 
more especially those heroic spirits of the naval and military profession,—who have 
faced the enemies of their nation, and proved their possession of the requisite de- 
gree of courage to defend their king, their country, and the laws,—hencefoward to 
practice a heroism, not inferior to that required for the mortal strife itself, by show- 
ing that their moral courage is equal to their physical bravery ; and that they are as 
ready to resist an invasion on their reason or their judgment, which ‘this practice 
of Duelling really is, as any insult to their country, or any hostile attack upon the 
liberties of the land. 

The remedy that I shall venture to propose for this evil, will be found to be 
very simple, perfectly practicable, justified by precedent, warranted by analogy, 
and sanctioned by experience and success. It is founded on these two sin 
principles. 1st. There should be competent tribunals established to take cogni- 
zance of all offences, so as to leave no man without a remedy for wrong, anu by 
this means to deprive him of all motive for taking the law into his own ‘hands. 
And, 2dly. That for all contempt or infraction of the authority of such tribuuals, 
the punishments should be no more severe than public opinion would ‘approve, 
so as to ensure their being enforced ; and thus to enlist publie sympathy always 
in favour of the respecter and observer of the laws, rather than with its enemies and 
violators. But perhaps the shortest and the most satisfactory way in which I can 
place this part of the subject before the reader, will be for me to state seriatim, 
the provisions which 1 should suggest as the substance at least of any ‘legislative 
enactment. They are these: 

1. That Courts of Honour shall be established, with fall powers to take cogni- 
zance of, hear, and determine, all cases referred to them for adjudication, by par- 
ties conceiving themselves to be insulted or aggrieved ; and that the decisions'of 
such Courts shall be binding on both appellants, under penalties to be hereafter 
specified. 

2. That these Courts shall be constituted of not less than three, nor more than 
seven individuals, of a rank as nearly as may be attainable, to'that of the ies 
making the appeal; and that the selection and nomination of such individuals to 
form the Courts of Honour prescribed, shall be vested in the following authorities : 
—For the adjudication of all cases of dispute between the servants of his Majesty, 
whether Civil, Naval, or Military, the principal officef in that departinent of the 
public service to which the appealing parties may belong, at the nearest station'to 
the spot where the dispute may have arisen. And for gentlemen ‘not ‘belongi 
to any branch of the public service, the senior magistrate, or the sheriff, of the 
county, in which the points of difference may occur. isting saga vie 

3. That persons having any cause of quarrel, not cognizable by civil or military 

law, but such as is usually determined among gentlemen, by reference to private 
friends, or by appeal to arms, shall select, as at present, each a second, or re- 
presentative, who shall have power and authority to draw up a statement of the 
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cases peti ct ra wcipals'in writing, copies of which shall beinterchanged 
between each, and signed by parties. : 

4. That the statements thus drawn up shall be laid before the 
indicated in a preceding clause, with a request that he will summon the 
individuals of the rank and number required to form the Court of Honour, v 
Civil, Naval, Military, or otherwise, within a period of not less than three, nor 
more than seven days, from the date of such appeal, which individuals shall 
be bound to attend at the time and place appointed, as jurors of our Lord thé 
King. 

5. That the Courtbeing assembled, shall proceed to elect the senior member in 
age, as its President; and after hearing the seconds, as advocates on either side, 
shall call before them such witnesses as they | deem acim | and receive 
such oral or written testimony as they may consider fairly apptics le to the case 
in dispute ; after which, the President shall sum up the evidence, and the jurors 
or members of the Court of Honour shall each deliver their opinions and de- 
cision on the case, beginning with the youngest member, and going upwards 
with the remainder by seniority ofage: when the, President, as Judge, shall 
nounce his verdict; which, if concurred in by the majority of the Court, him- 
self included, shall be held binding on all parties, and without appeal, 


G. That the expense of such proceedings before Courts of Honour thus consti- 
tuted, shall be confined to the payment of the advocates, witnesses, and costs.of 
evidence on either side ;—the service of the jurors or members of the Court of 
Honour being gratuitous, as in Grand Juries and Courts Martial at, present ; but 
that in all cases, the party. proved. to be the aggressor in the dispute, and con- 
demned by the verdict of the Court as being in the wrong, shall be held liable to 
the payment of all the costs, on both sides, and be subject to be detained in.cus- 
tody until such costs are discharged. 


7. That the refusal, on the part of any individual giving or taking offence, to 
refer his case to the adjudication of a Court of Honour,.constituted as above. 
described, shall be taken to be aa acquittal of the party consenting to suchan 
appeal ; and such refusal of any one party, when communicated by the other. 
who consents, to the Court, shall, when duly authenticated, be published under 
their authority as a judicial settlement of the case. 


8. That.in the event of both parties in any quarrel holding the authority of such 
Court of Honour in contempt, and still appealing to arms, and engaging ina 
Duel with deadly weapons—whether actual injury be inflicted by the combat:or 
not—the following penalties shall be imposed on the convicted offenders, whe- 
ther principals, seconds, or accessaries before or after the fact. If in the Civil, 
Naval, or Military service of his Majesty, the offenders shall be dismisesd from 
their public employment, and deprived of all rank and pay, fora period of net 
less than three, nor exceeding seven years. If not in any branch of the public service 
the offenders shall be deprived of all rank in society, and of all civil and politicat 
privileges, as British subjects, and be placed without the protection of the law, for 
a like period. 

9. That in the event of any wound being inflicted on, or death ensuing»to, one 
or both of the parties engaged in any Duel, the property of the other parties, in- 
cluding priveipal, seconds, and accessaries, shall be held liable for pecuniary re- 
paration to all who may be injured, either directly or indirectly, by such wounds 
or death, to the extent of maintaining, as far as the joint p y of all the parties 
will admit, the families and dependents thus deprived of their natural, 
and supporters, in the same state and condition as they would have been main- 
tained, had no such wounds.or death occurred. 

These are the only provisions I should deem necessary, and these, I believe, 
would be found fully and completely effectual to meet every case. As ‘to ‘the 
practicability of the remedy, and ‘the justice of the ties proposed, many 
authorities may be cited in support of both. Judge Blackstone says, “ Coulda 
method be devised, of compelling the aggressor to make some other satisfaction to 
the affronted party, which the world would esteem equally reputable as that whiels 
is now given at the hazard of life and fortune, as well of the person insulted, as 
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of he who hath given the insult, a probability of the discontinuance of this prac- 
tice might be held out.” Here then, we have shadowed forth, and that not 
dimly, but in lines so clear and distinct that they cannot be mistaken, that v 
Court of Honour or tribunal which can give “ some-other satisfaction which the 
world would esteem ;” that the learned judge deems so desirable. Mr. Hamil« 
ton, whom I quoted before, says, in a memorial to the ae on this j 
“ that after having carefully consulted persons of distinguished rank, talents, 
experience, he is firmly of opinon that the establishment of Courts of Honour, 
for the enforcement of reparation to offended feeling, would be the most effectual 
means of preventing single combat; and that he could adduce, before a Come 
mittee of the House, a thousand grievous instances, in which human life had been 
sacrificed to a ridiculous punctihe, or on account of an offence which might have 
been very easily atoned for, had a proper tribunal been established, with powers 
to commit contemptuous parties, until a due submission was enforced to its de- 
crees.” He adds that when his late Majesty, George the Fourth, was offended 
by the Duke of Brunswick, a Court of Honour, formed of all the neighbouring 
rinces, dictated and enforced a becoming reparation ; and he states that Prussia, 
ies and other continental states, have established Courts of Honour for the 
peaceable adjustment of personal disputes. Even in England, a British Court of 
Chivalry was formerly in existence, having power to enforce full reparation fer 
those grievances which were of too delicate a nature for the cognizance of common 
law; and being able to compel the defendant to take promptly on himself the 
lie which he had rashly or unjustly given, or to make such other submission 
as the laws of honour might require ; which Court was held before. the Lord 
High Constable and the Far) Marshal jointly ; but there having been no 
permanent High Constable since the execution of Stafford, Duke of Buckingham, 
that Court has unfortunately fallen into entire disuse. The Rev. Mr. Chalmers, 
whose attention to every branch of this subject has exhausted every authority and 
considered every opinion, is decidedly in favour of such a tribunal as that which I 
have presumed to recommend. He says, 
“ The institution of a Court of Honour, which has been so often recommended, 
might, I think, be so regulated, as in a great measure to answer this end. This 
Court, it is well known, existed in the days of Chivalry, in this as well as in 
other countries, and was productive of the happiest effects. One: part of its 
jurisdiction lay in giving satisfaction to all who were aggrieved in points of honour, 
in points of too nice and delicate a nature to be redressed nape law, 
yet so actually galling to the feelings of an honourable mind as to. require some 
species of reparation. Of this class was the application of the term coward to a 
soldier, or of liar toa gentleman. Now, might not a Court of this description be 
revived, of which the Sovereign should be the head, and its powers’ be 
by large provisions? Might not the court martial in the army be converted, as_ 
occasion required, into a Court of Honour; and for disputants who were not of 
the military profession, might not our jury court act as a Court of Honour? It 
is quite obvious that even at present, the courts of law, in tryimg Duellists, act 
purely as Courts of Honour, their only object being to ascertam whether the 
survivor in the Duel conducted himself fairly in the contest, and to award the 
sentence of acquittal or condemnation sceontingly. Might not this, then, or @ 
similar Court, take cognizance, as well of the faumness of the cause of the dispute 
asof that of the mode of settling it; or should this be presumed to be done even. 
now, why might not the investigation take place before, as well as after life bas- 
been sacrificed ? And when it was known that this Court was legally established 
for this express purpose, under the patronage of the monarch, there could be no 
delicacy in appealing to it; and when the ancient mode of redress by appeas to 
arms was solemnly prohibited, and it was known that no infraction of the pro- 
hibition, however fairly conducted, would be connived at by the Legislature, or 


pardoned by the sovereign, there could be no dishonour attached to the abstaining 
rom such a practice.” “este ae 
_ The most striking cases that canbe cited as.to the practicability of such @ 
Court, are erhaps two mentioned by Mr. Samuel, in his “ History of the British 
Army,” both happening in the reign of George the Third. The one-was, in the 
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case of a dispute between Lieutenant-General Murray and Sie William Draper, 
in 1783 ; the other related to certain differences which arose out of the trial of 
Major John Browne, of the 67th regiment, and Captain Hedges, at Antigua. In 
cases, His Majesty constituted the courts martial of their respective regiments 
into a Court of Honour, for mediating between the parties, The grounds of 
quarrel were there minutely investigated, and. the submissions due by the party 
which was convicted of giving the offence were dictated. The proposed terms 
were complied with, and all concerned pledged their honour, by requisition of the 
Court, to allow their differences there, to terminate, and to' have no further cons 
sequences. His Majesty’s commission to the Court-martial in the second instance 
contained specific directions, which ran in these words: “ If, upon the repre+ 
sentation obany of the parties, it shall appear, that in respect of any une 
guarded or intemperate expression, which may have been heretofore used, an 
acknowledgment, apology, or concession, may be necessary, or proper, the 
Court will ibe the terms in which the same shall be conceived ; and will 
cause it to be made in their presence. And for the better effectuating these 
purposes, the Court-martial have His Majesty’s permission to make use of his 
royal name, authority, and injunction ; and, if they shall.see occasion, to ime 
a strict arrest upon any of the parties, until a report. shall. be made to: His 

ajesty.’ 
Here then, is experience of the perfect practicability, as well as the efficacy of 
such a Court of Honour, made permanent, which might be armed with full 
powers, instead of being merely temporary and founded on royal commis- 
sions issued for every separate occasion. I may add, that the late revered and: 
lamented Mr. Wilberforce,in his admirable “ View of Christianity,” says, “ There 
can be little doubt of the efficacy of what has more than once been e 
as a substitute for Duelling, namely, a Court of Honour, to take cogni~ 
zance of such offences as would naturally fall within its province: but,” he 
adds, “ the effects of this establishment would doubtless require to ‘be enforeed) 

by Legislative provisions, directly punishing the practice, and by:di i 

court, and in the naval and military circles, all who should, directly, or indirectly 
be guilty of it” And Mr. Samuel, with all that high feeling of respect’ for 
military honour, which his examination of the materials for his work: on: the 
British Army naturally inspired, afier condemning the practice of Iuelling in the: 
strongest terms, and recommending in the most forcible manner the substitution, 
of Courts of Honour instead, concludes by saying :.“‘ This conquest over deep 
rooted, but ill-founded prejudices, if difficult in. attainment, will be most.ad- 
inirable in its consequences ; since it cannot fail to abolish in the end a senseless 
and horrid practice, not less reproachful to the military characte, rthan shocking 
to humanity itself.” pei ign 
While speaking of Mr. Wilberforce, knowing how deservedly high his autho- 
rity must be, with those who were witnesses’ of the talents and the virtues that 
adorned his life, I cannot forbear citing a from the work al named, 
in which he places the sin of Duelling in a very striking point of-view, - He 
says— 
“ The unreasonableness of Duelling has been often proved’; and it has beet? 
often shown to be criminal on various principles. Sometimes it has’ been op- 
posed on grounds hardly tenable, particularly when it has been considered as an 
indication of malice and revenge. But it seems to have been hardly enough tids 
ticed in what chiefly consists its essential guilt. It is this, that it is a deliberate 
preference of the favour of mau, before the favour and approbation of God, itt 
articulo mortis, it an instant in which our own life and ‘that ‘of a fellow-creature 
are at stake; and wherein’ we run the risk of rushing into the presence of our 
Maker in the very act of offending him: ee ee 
~@ Tt would detain us too long, and it were somewhat beside our present pur- 
, to enumerate the mischievous consequences which result from this practice: 
They are many and great. But there is one observation which must not be 
omitted, and which seems to have been too much overlooked. In the judgment 
of that religion which requires purity (of heart, and of that to whont 
thought is action, he cannot be ésteemed innocent of this ctime who lives ina 
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settled habitual determination to commit it whenever circumstances shall call 
upon him so to do. ‘This is a consideration which places the crime of Duelling 
on a different footing from almost any other. Indeed there is, portopecsioetiee 
which mankind habitually and deliberately resolve. to ice whenever the 
temptation shall occur. It shows also that the crime of ling (in this sense 
of preconceived determination to commit it whenever the occasion may demand), 
is far more general among the higher classes than is commonly supposed, and 
that the whole sum of the guilt which this practice produces is great, beyond what has 
perhaps been ever coneeived! It will be the writer's comfort (adds this bene 
volent, and pious, and exalted statesman) to have solemnly suggested this consi- 
deration to the consciences of those by whom this impious tice might be 
suppressed. If such there be, which he is strongly inclined to believe, their's is 
the crime, and their’s the responsibility of suffering it to continue.” 

But I will not multiply authorities, though it were as easy to produce a volume 
asa page. I have adduced sufficient, however, to shew that some of the highest 
and best of men, competent in every way to form accurate opinions on the 
subject, have given the weight of their sanction to the formation of Courts of 
Honour, and that they have been:tried and found to answer admirably the pur- 
poses for which they were created. Their general, adoption therefore, asia part-of 
the regular tribunals of the land, is as easy as the erection of a Central Board of 
Poor Law Commissioners, or any other legal association that can be named, with 
the certainty of their working well, without patronage or favour, without national 
expenditure or cost. 

Let me sum mn the whole by a brief glance at the nature and extent of the 
penalties proposed to be enforced, and especially their suitableness to the nature 
of the offence. 1 contend then, that death is altogether an excessive, as well as an 
unsuitable punishment for Duelling; since, to put the man who voluntarily risks 
his life against that of another, and combats fairly and openly, on the same foot- 
ing, with the secret murderer and midnight assassin, is to confound all notions 
of right and justice, and defeat the very end of law, by revolting every man against 
its injunctions. Besides which, the fear of death will never deter men from 
fighting Duels, since it is to show their contempt for personal danger that they 
always go out to the combat. What they most dread is, degradation in the 
estimation of those classes of society with whom they habitually associate. Itis 
to avoid being scorned and shunned by their equals, rather than to take vengeance, 
or even to prove their courage, that they go to the field. This degradation then, 
of which they stand in so much dread, is the proper punishment to be inflicted on 
those who shall be proved to be in the wrong; and the fear of being so 
guilty, and so scorned and shunned, will operate more powerfally than any fear 
of death, to deter men from giving others offence. In the present clumsy as well as 
barbarous mode of proceeding, the Duel proves nothing as to the’ merits: of the 
case in dispute, nothing as to the right or wrong of the parties; but, after the 
combat is over, and one or both have fallen victims, the merits or the demerits:of 
the case remain untouched. Before such a tribunal as that which I propose, the 
verdict of acquittal or condemnation would be given; and in this, as in all other 
cases, the certainty of the punishment following the offence, and being 
visited on the evil doer, would have a more powerful effect in deterring 
men from rudeness or insolence, than the threat or dread of fifty pistol-balls. At 
present too, the very fear of being thought afraid, induces many to magnify trifles, 
to resent the slightest neglects, and to make a quarrel ont of matters never 
intended to give offence to any one; the party well knowing that under the 

existing system, the man who is even wrong, if he fights to expiate it, carries 
with bim a much larger share of public sympathy than he. who is right, 
but who refuses to meet his challenger ; though the latter should be the ry 
and the former merely the object of another man’s unjust and unwar e anger. 
But, when the subsequent trial before the Court of Honour, and the publicati 
of the evidence, as well as the verdict, to the world, is contemplated—men of high 
rinciple, deeply interested in preserving their reputation unstained, will serupu- 
ously avoid giving any offence that is likely to lead to such exposure. 
Independently of the deed of slaying a fellow creature in cool blood, and for 
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the most trifling breach of punetilio, which must be regarded as a crime in the 
eye of religion and morality, the great and venal sin of sucha practice is, that 
it sets the law at: defiance, and brings the authority of the state: into con 

By resorting to arms, and determining a private quarrel seer seer as 
eombat, men go back to the lawless state of savage vature, and abj i 

all respect for civilized institutions. The fittest punishment for thi 

nals are founded for the adjustment of every dispute, will undoubtedly be, to 
eondemn the parties, not to physical, but to political and civil death—to annihilate 
or suspend for a time, their rights and privileges as citizens—to exclude. them 
from society—to make them aliens—to withdraw from them the protection of the 
laws-——since they themselves, by setting those laws aside, have shown that. they 
wilt not yield them obedience, and failing to observe this, they are no longer em= 
titled to their protection. \ 

If it be thought that naval and military men may claim exemption from this 
reciprocal obligation of obedience and protection, I answer it is precisely to those 
classes that the practice of Duelling is most derogatory. What is its admitted 
principle? To coerce men into respectful behaviour towards each other, by the 
operation of fear. Gracious Heaven! and is this the ruling motive we would 
apply to the conduct of the heroic defenders of their country? Shall they who 
never yet shrunk from the cannon of the enemy, be terrified into civility, by the 
fear of the pistol balls of their own countrymen and friends? Is this the base 
material of which our fleetsa nd'armies are composed? Butit is said their feelings 
must be respected! Undoubtedly—to all honourable extent; but men in whose 
hands the national defence is placed, are bound above all things, to show their 
respect for the laws ; aud whenever they set their own selfish feelings and fancies 
above that solemn obligation, they prove themselves. unworthy of their trust. It 
has been. well said, indeed, that naval and military men have even less excuse 
than any other class for resorting to this barbarous practice. The country places 
weapons in their hands, and gives them the privilege and the honour of weari 
arms, for the defence of the State; and if they pervert these instruments of 
to evil uses, and challenge each other, to spill the nation’s blood, they are guilty 
of as great a crime as the cashier of a national bank, who, en with funds 
for his country’s use, applies them to his own selfish purposes, and squanders a 
treasure not his own. 

_ To.noblemen and gentlemen not belonging to the warlike professions, but yet 
filling high and important offices of state, as legislators, as. magistrates, as 
citizens—as patriots, guarding, as is their duty, the commonweal—the same argu- 
ments apply with equal force; and. while we demand the utmost freedom of 
opinion, and the undismayed enjoyment of expressing it as powerfully as we feel 
its ag let us not — . : weal ta es - niga pt or sanction the pri 
iple that. we ought to eterred ar of giving personal o " 
pease the freest and fullest performance of our public duty; or-permit any 
individual, whose vices or whose follies, whose misdeeds or whose errors are 
properly and usefully exposed, to take upon himself the task of replying toa 
ny accusation, by presenting a pistol to the breast, or redeeming his iniquities 
y expiating them in the blood of his worthy and justifiable censor. If we desire 
to maintain the refinements of civilized society, let us supply refined and noble 
motives, as stimulants to action—let the fear of public ion, and the 
horror of merited shame, be substituted for the fear of wounds, or chastisement or 
death. To serfs and slaves—to savages and brutes—the terror of the whip or the 
Sse may be fitly enough applied ; but by free and es the only 
read that ought to be felt, is the fear of offending. the Being, and the 
dread of being justly condemmed in the opinion of the virtuous and the just. 
To defend his liberties and the laws—let no man hesitate to hazard his life, It is 
a trust given by heaven, not to be lightly wantoned with—it is a sacred gift, de- 
ited ‘in-every man’s keeping, to be made the source of rational enjoyment to 
imself, and the beings whom he finds around him, or say into existence. If 
the ruffian or the braggart invade its or attempt to sully its honour, let the 
united power of the law, based on. the firm. foundation of publie opinion, crush 
such reptiles with its mighty power, and drive them, from that. society of which 
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they are the bane and the curse. But let the brave and patriotic citizen reserve 
his life,which is not his own, to sacrifice at will, for those high and noble deeds, 
which his country may one day demand at his hands ; and if it then be offered 

upon the altar of justice, in defence of liberty and truth—he may fall as honoured, 
and his memory be as justly revered, as those who, in the Spartan band, left their 
bodies in the Straits of Thermopyle, and had inscribed on the impending rock, 
the ever memorable epitaph—* Stranger, go and report at Sparta, that we lie dead 
here, in vindication of the laws.” It is to kindle and keep alive this noble senti- 
ment, that I desire to see the laws made worthy of our respect and obedience; 
and with the conviction that the measure I have humbly recommended, will con- 
duce to this desirable end, I shall certainly take the earliest ro Hh in the 
ensuing Session, of introducing some legislative measure, founded on the oma 
I have explained, to prevent the barbarous and sanguinary practice of Duelling. 








MISCELLANEOUS BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE OF 
COMMONS DURING THE WEEK. 





On Wednesday, July 2, Mr. Sheil asked whether the Lord Lieutenant of the 
county of Galway bad not condemned the extension of the Coercion Act to that 
county? Lord J. Russell wished the question to be deferred until the Secretary for 
Ireland was present. Mr. Sheil then gave notice that he would move for copies of 
the correspondence, Mr. O'Connell said he understood that the Coercion Bill, in 
ite present shape, was not approved of by the Irish Government, and gave notice that 
he should move for copies of all correspondence on the subject. 

The Attorney-General brought in a bill to amend the law relating to wills, execu- 
tors, and administrators, which was read a first time. 

The House went into Committee on the Registry of Births Bill, and after a long 
and desultory discussion, the clauses from 1 to 12, with several verbal amendments, 
were agreed to. On clause 13, Sir R. Peel objected to the expense which the bill 
would occasion. Lord J. Russell said that the bill provided cheapest possible 
machinery. The expenses had been estimated at between 60,0001. and 70,0001., « 
trifling amount compared with the great object of a complete national civil registry. 
The Attorney-General said that, although not perfect, the bill was a great improve- 
ment on the present state of the law. The remainder of the clauses were agreed to, 
with a few verbal amendments, and the bill went through Committee—to be recon- 
sidered on Monday. 

On the motion of Mr. P. Thomson, the House resolved itself into Committee on 
the Customs Acts, The right hon. gentleman then enumerated various articles on 
which it was the intention of Government to reduce the duty. The duty on currants 
and other similar fruits would be reduced to one-half of its pes amount. Olive, 
cocoa-nut, and palm oils, would be reduced in duty one-half; with the exception, 
however, of the olive oil, the produce of the Two Sicilies. He proposed entirely to 
remit the export duty on coal. The present duty on the importation of foreign books 
was 51. per cwt. It was impossible to take that duty off entirely, so long as there 
existed in this country an excise on paper ; he proposed to reduce the duty to @l. 10s, 
per cwt., but books, the first edition of which appeared in this country within fifteen 
or twenty years ago, would not be allowed to be im from abroad. The hon. 
member enumerated several other articles, and concluded by moving, that instead of 
the Customs’ duties at present payable, the several duties set forth in the table be 
in future made payable. Mr, Warburton and Colonel Torrens ubjected to the removal 
of the export duty from coals, as likely to be injurious to our manufactures. Mr, Alder- 
man Thompson observed, that coals might still be imported in foreign vessels, paying 
certain duties. He wished to know what those duties were. Mr, P, Thomson re- 
plied, that the former duties had been from 6s. 8d. for round, and from 4s. for small 
coals, to 3s. 4d. for round, and 2s. for small. He to remove it altogether 
from the export in British vessels, and to lay on 4s. for all descriptions of coals in 
foreign vessels. Mr. Grote regretted that the duty on barilla was not to be removed ; 
it would soon be no longer imported into this country, the preseat imports of that 
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conversation, the resolutions were agreed to, and the House resumed. 

‘The Merchant Seamen's Bill went through a Committee. 

On Mr. G. Wood’s motion for committing pro get the bill for the admission, of 
Dissenters to degrees in the universities, Sir &. Murray spoke at considerable length 

inst the bill, which he denounced as unintelligible and contradictory. He should 
be glad if it were possible that Dissenters and members of the church of Scotland 
could be admitted for the purposes of education, and at the sume time their scruples 
relieved by a dispensation from attendance in chapel and upon the college course of 
reliyious instruction, but he was at a-loss to know bow this could be effected con- 
sistently with the constitution of the universities. The subject was one of great 
difficulty, and if it were to be interfered with, it ought to have been by Government, 
in the same manner as Roman Catholic emancipation bad been taken up by their 
predecessors. ‘The Speaker also objected to the measure, as likely to overturn the 
discipline of the universities, by introducing acrimonious religious disputes and ani- 
mosities. The bill then went through the Committee pro jormd; the report to be 
brought up on Monday next. 

Mr, Poulter moved that the report of the Sabbath Bill should be brought up, when 
the House divided —For the bringing up the report, 30; against it,7. The report 
was brought up, and ordered to be received on Tharsday. 

On Thursday, July 3, on the motion of Mr. Lennard, the House resolved into 
committee on the Punishment of Death Bill. Lord Howick moved, as an amendment 
to the second clause, the addition of the words ‘‘ not doing bodily barm to the person 
so wronged.” Mr. Lennard and Mr. Reebuck opposed the. amendment as agninst 
the principle of the bill, Lord Howick said his: object was to induce persons who 
might be guilty of robbery to abstain from the further commission of crime. -Mr, 
Roebuck said. that so far from having this effect, the amendment held-eut an induce- 
ment to the robber to commit murder. If in the scuffle the plundered person should 
receive any bodily harm from the thief. the latter knowing himself to be guilty of an 
equal crime with the murderer, would have a strong inducement to commit murder. 
Mr. O Connell lamented te barbarous and bloody state of the criminal law of Eoglind. 
What did the noble lord mean by “ bodily harm?” ‘The amendment would include. 
mere bruise or discolouring the skin; and would inflict the same punishment for, that 
offence asfor murder, “ grievous bodily harm” was nngi f ja capital offence ; and 
every case of cutting was provided for by the bloody act of Lord Ellenborough. This 
reminded him of three deaths which had. recently taken place from boxing-matches, 
The persons eng: ged in these barbarous practices were guilty of murder. He would 
have all those who backed. the pugilists, as well as the lookers-on, punished as mar- 
derers, . There was no doubt that they were liable to such punishment by law. Ifa 
batch of the noble lords, magistrates, and gentry, who G8 pee and encouraged 
such inhuman scenes, were sent to Botany Bay, it would tend to put an. end to the 
practice. The amendment was withdrawn and the clause agreed to. The remaining 
Clauses were agreed to with verbal amendments, and the House resumed. 

The House next resolved into committee on the Prisoners’ Counsel Bill, and on 
the motion of Mr. Ewart, the second clause was expunged. On clause 3, which 
enacts that in all cases where prisoners shall be unable to employ counsel by reason 
of poverty, counsel should be assigned to them by the court. Lord Howick ex- 
pressed a hope that the clause would be withdrawn. Mr. Roebuck defended the 
clause. Mr. Aglionby said that the consequence of admitting the clause would be, 
that on the most trivial offences, so many young barristers would take an opportunity 
to make long speeches, that the sittings w be. inconveniently lengthened. Mr. 
O'Connell opposed the clause as tending to increase unduly the patronage. of the 
bench. Mr. Roebuck said that great injustice would result from withdrawing the 
clause. .. The man who had a guinea in his pocket, would be able to avail hims+If of 
the benefit of counsel, while the poor man without.a farthing in the world, might be 
condemned, from. bis inability to procure.counsel, The committee divided— Four the 

ity, 8. The clause ed to, ag wi several 
resumed, and the bill was ordered to be recommitted on 


article did not amount to half what they were three years ago. After some further 


clause, 33, against it, 25 ; maj 
‘Mr. O’Connell inquired whether the renewal of. the Irish Coercion Bill in its: pre- 
sent shape had been advised by the Irish Government. Mr. Littleton replied. that 
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its introduction here. I ean tell the hon. gentleman, however, that whoever may 
bring the bill in, I shall vote for it. Mr. O’Connell.—Tben I have been exceedingly 
deceived by the right hon, gentleman. Mr. Littleton then entered into a narrative of 
certain communications which took place between Mr. O'Connell and himself, in the 
course of which he admitted that he had made indiscreet disclosures, and charged 
Mr. O’Connell with a breach of confidence, in making such disclosures known. He 
said that perceiving that the hon. gentleman was inclined to a violent course of oppo- 
sition, in reference to the renewal of the Irish Coercion Bill, and feeling it a matter 
of interest to the Government, of importance to the country, and of kindness to the 
hon. gentleman himself, to caution him not to act prematurely or rashly while the ex- 
tent of the measure was undecided, he was led to seek an opportunity of communi- 
cating with the hon, gentleman, through the instrumentality of a common friend, 
Some hours after | had made this communication (continued Mr. L.), the’hon. gen- 
tleman came to the Irish Secretary’s office, where I then was. I told him that the 
communication I had to make, was one that I thought he would hear with pleasure, 
but that it must be considered and received by him as entirely secret and confidential, 
I imposed on the hon, gentleman the seal of seerecy with respect to my communica- 
tion—an injunction which he received and acknowledged. 1 expre my regret at 
the letter which he had written to the electors of Wexford, recommending the ado 
tion of a violent course. 1 told the hon. gentleman, that although the renewal of 
Irish Coercion Bill was under certain limitations, that those limitations were not then 
decided upon, and mentioned a probable day on which | thought they would be deter- 
mined. 1 am bound to add, in justification of my own character, which is.more:im- 
portant to me than any other consideration, that I told the hon. gentleman 1 had ‘the 
strongest feeling of aversion to the renewal of that part of the Coercion Bill which 
prohibited public meetings, and I further told him that I did not think it likely that 
portion of the measure would be renewed. In reference to this subject | used a 
strong expression ; but much that may have passed I am prevented from statin 
the duties of my office. I expressed my opinion as to some parts of the bill which 
thought would not be renewed, and told the hon. gentleman he should receive from 
me the earliest information of what was intended to be done. In a few days afterthis 
interview I heard rumours which rendered it impossible for me to doubt that the 
learned gentleman had divulged my communication. I did nothing in consequence 
of this, but I came to a determination not to hold any further communication with 
the hon. gentleman. However, when J found that decision come to contrary to what 
1 had supposed might have been the case, I thought it incumbent on me, in point of 
honour, to communicate the state of things to the hon. gentleman. I knewzall the in- 
convenient consequences that were likely to arise from such a communication ;.1 knew 
that the Irish ‘Tithe Bill stood for discussion on that very evening (Friday), and how 
important it would be to Government to have the advantage of the hon. gentleman's 
co-operation ; notwithstanding which, I requested a common friend to wait upon Mr. 
O'Connell and inform him of what had occurred. [also went across the House on 
the same evening, and asked the hon. gentleman if: he had seen the individual whom 
I had requested to communicate with him? The hon. gentleman told me that he had, 
I begged the hon. gentleman to refrain from disclosing my communication, till a 
public announcement was made on the subject, and he had heard what would be pro- 
posed in the other house of parliament. I own I think the House will be of opinion, 
of what I have stated as to the secrecy of the original communication, that this was 
not asking too much. 1 was actuated in the course I adopted by a desire to fulfil a 
public duty, and by kindness to the hon. gentleman himself, I wished to prevent him 
from pursuing @ course which he might be sorry for, which the Government might 
have cause to regret, and which might prove injurious to the country. My hopes 
and wishes bave been eruelly disappointed, and the hon. gentleman has convinced me 
by his conduct, that henceforth with him it will be unsafe for me to communicate 
on public matters, except across the table, , 
Mr. O’Connell—The right hon. gentleman is perfectly safe in sayi for it 
will be utterly apeaeieastio me, Sher what arid sions to Ph 
any thing but his public statements, The right bon. gentleman talks of being ‘ac+ 
tuated by motives of kindness towards me. What kindness can the right honourable 
gentleman do me? None in the world, I did not go to the right hon. gentleman's 
office of my own accord to seek kindness or patronage—to ask for places in the police 
for my friends, or for any thing else. I ask.the right hon, no favour, I 
did not seek bim. 1 published a letter to the electors of Wexford, and grounded it 
on the determination of Government to renew the Coercion Bill, 1 had in the press 
an address to the reformers of England on the Coercion Bill. Just at shat:moment, 
while 1 was sitting as chairman on the Committee on the inns:of court, the right’hon, 
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gentleman sent to me a most respectable gentleman, the hon. member for Kildare, to. 
beg that I would go over to him to the Jrish office, stating that he had something of 
| sina ri med to-communicate. I was sought by him. He had uo right to send 

‘me to goto his offite: I did not want him, If he wanted me, he knew where I 
lived. I went to him at/his request. 1 should never have repeated the conversation 
that then took place, if it had not been that by means of it, he tricked, deceived, and 
obtained a decided advantage over me. I admit the confidential nature of the com- 
munication ; and that confidence should never have been broken but for the deception 
practised upon me, The right honourable gentleman told me that the Irish Govern- 
ment was opposed to the renewal of the Coercion Bill of last year, that those eon- 
cerned in the Irish Government (meaning, of course, Lord Wellesley and himself) 
were opposed to the renewal of bill, I was going sway with the cheerful deter- 
mination to regulate my conduct in aceordance with communication that I had. 
just received, when the right hon. gentleman again repeated to me that: the Coercion 
Bill would not be renewed, but only a short measure for suppressing agrarian dis~ 
turbances. I was going out of the room, when the right. honourable gentleman. ad- 
dressed to me this observation, that if the Coercion Bill should be brought into that: 
House, it would not be brought in by him. By making this statement he secured, 
my neutrality in the Wexford election; and he also secured an advantage in the, 
debate on the Tithe Bill, If 1 had not been deluded by that statement, I would 
already have addressed the reformers of England on the subject, I would have called. 
upon the people of Ireland to present petitions against the bill; and at this moment 
you would have had petitions from them with more than half a million of signatures, 
But the right honourable gentleman, by the statement he made to me, got. full fort- 
night's advantage ofme, ‘The right honourable gentleman is not so young as not. to 
understand that a minister making such a communication as he did must be under- 
stood as expressing the opinion of the Government to which he belonged. The. ad~ 
vantage which the right honourable gentleman has reaped from that communication, 
renders it necessary that the seal.of secrecy should be at length torn away. I leave, 
the House and the public to judge of the species of government that is compelled to 
have recourse to such unworthy artifices, and that acts directly contrary to its own 
declarations. I wish the right honourable gentleman joy of the success of his dece 
tion. Of this he may be certain, that let him send when he will, he will never again 
see me at his office, 

Mr, Littleton said that the honourable member before he communicated the infors 
mation to the public, ought to have communicated with bim, and seea whether reasons 
could not have been given for the decision to which Government had come. He 
admitted Mr, O’Connell’s statement as to what occurred at their conversation, which 
happened last Monday week. The Government at that. time had not determined 
upon introducing the Coercion Bill, as it had been since brought in; but since that 
time the Government had received further reasons to satisfy it that the measure 
should be renewed, and the question had been unanimously decided upon by the 
Government. Mr. O’Connell—I wanted the right hon. pee, Brann on Friday last to 
let me have the report of 183%, with respect to the disturbances in lreland—the 
report drawn up by Sir Henry Parnell—printed. He said, emphatically, “ There is 
no occasion for it to be printed, you will be satisfied of that y the announcement 
made by Lord Grey in the House of Lords to-night.” I said, i reply, “ There ig 
only one course for you to take—to. resign, for after the. manner in which you have 
acted, you will be otherwise guilty of a deception on me.” His reply was, ‘ Say no- 
thing of that to-day.” (Hear, anda laugh.) Mr. Littleton—I declare upon my 
honour, as a gentleman, that I said no such thing. (Cheers.) Mr. O’Connell—On 
my honour as a gentleman, you did. Mr. Littleton —1 declare solemnly, before the 
House, and upon my honour as a gentleman, that I never did. Mr. O’Connell—Does 
the right hon. gentleman mean to deny that he spoke of ec gm} Mr. Littleton— 
The hon, and learned gentleman is mistaken, 1 never said any such thing, Mr, 
O’Connell—Then, why did I not make my motion for the printing of the q 

(A coe 1 want to know that? Mr. Littleton—I cannot answer for that, It ig 
true thatthe hon. and learned’ gentleman declared his intention of moving for the 
printing of" the report, and that he said something of the bill. I did not in reply say 
a word abdut resigning. To the best of my knowledge, my reply was, as nearly as 
possible, in these wonts; “T trust that whatever your feelings or opinions on the 
pee. maces , you will not divulge them to-night, but that you will wait until to- 
morrow, when you can ascertain the particular nature of the bill in Lord Grey’s 
speech.” Mr. O'Connell said he was anxious to ascertain whether the Lord Lieute- 
narit‘of Treland had called for the bill, as was stated elsewhere; also whether the 
Lord Lieutenant, so very recently as a fortnight ago, was opposed to the renewal of 
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the bill, as then stated to him by the right hon, gentleman ; for in thet case it would 
be a curious matter to discover the reasons for Lord Wellesley’s change of opinion, 
The hon member concluded by moving for copies of the correspondence between the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland and bis Majesty's Government on the subject of the 
renewal of the Coercion Act. Mr, Littleton intimated that such portions of the cor- 
respondence would be given as government in its discretion might think necessary, 
Afier some further observations from Mr. 0’ Reilly, Mr. H. Grattan, Mr. F. O'Connor, 
and Mr, O'Connell, in support of the motion, it was rejected without a division, 

Mr. T, Attwood then rose to make his motion on the currency, but had not pro- 
ceeded far in his observations when the House was counted out. 

On Friday, July 4, on a petition being presented from a newsvender who had been 
sentenced to twelve months’ imprisonment for selling a libellous publication, some 
conversation took place respecting the prosecution of the True Sun, and Mr. Hume 
deeply regretted to see the Whig Government such bitter persecutors of the press, 
Nothing could be more injudicious than such proceedings. 

The House having resolved itself into Committee on the Irish Tithes Bill, Mr. 
Littleton again enumerated the changes which had been introduced into the present 
measure. Mr. Robinson warned the committee against acceding to a proposition 
which they did not understand ; it was one of difficulty and confusion, and to judge 
from the unsuccessful attempt of the right hon. gentleman to explain it, he doubted 
whether he himself comprehended it. 

Mr. Stanley objected to the resolution as the first step of a system of plunder 
about to be commenced on property. (Loud cheers.) It was plunder without 
assuming the boldness of plunder, having all the meanness without the dexterity of a 
common shoplifter. (Hear, bear.) He never saw any thing this conduct so resem- 
bled, as the tricks of a certain class who frequented fairs and race-grounds, whose 
tools of trade were a board on three legs, four or five thimbles, and a pea—(loud 
lnughter)—whose game consisted in a sort of juggle, hiding the pea, and asking the 
dupes, ‘Is it here? Is it here? Is it there?” The only result of all which was, that the 
person who was thus addressed was sure to lose whatever he had at stake. ( Laughing 
and cheering.) ‘There was his right hon, friend with his pockets, the church pocket, 
the state pocket, and shifting from the one to the other, asking ‘1s what you want in 
this? No.—In this? No.” And so on till he took up, like these wandering 
frequenters of fairs, all the thimbles, and showed that what they had been seeking for 
had been appropriated or vanished, (Loud cheering ) 

Lord Althorp was not astonished at the effect which the speech of his right hon. friend 
had produced. It had confirmed all his anticipations, that with whatever grace he had 
appesred on the treasury bench, he would appear to infinitely greater as an _— 
member. (Laughter and cheers.) He was, therefore, not surprised when he heard 
his right hon. friend bandying the terms shoplifters, petty larceny men, thimble- 
riggers, and other similar expressions, for they, in reality, formed the chief staple of 
an opposition speech, and his right hon. friend had used them with such astonishing 
dexterity, as almost to warrant a suspicion, that he had bad a private rehearsal of 
their effect. (Laughter.) He was of opinion that the Government were justified in this 
course, in the firm belief which they entertained of the measure being better adapted 
to restore tranquillity in Ireland, than any which had hitherto engaged the attention 
of Parliament. (Cheers.) 

Mr. Hume characterized the course taken as disingenuous. The noble lord in his 
speech alluded to other sources from which the deficiency could be made up. 
not state what these sources are? For his part, he would only say let the deficiency 
be made up out of the church property. (Hear.) In order to set the question at rest, 
Government ought to say distinctly whether Irish church property was to be touched or 
not touched? What use in beating about the bush? Why not speak cut openly? 
Last year the House voted a million for the Irish clergy ; at another time they voted 
75,000! , and altogether, one way and another, not less than two millions had been 
voted for that purpose. Now, be would put it to every man, whether the Irish church 
had not funds enough to make up every deficiency? (Hear, hear.) Every one saw 
that but Ministers. Ministers alone would not learn wisdom He moved an amend- 
ment to the effect that it is the opinion of this Committee, that all the funds in the 
hands of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners appointed pursuant to an act of last ses- 
sion, shall be applicable to such purposes for the adjustment and settlement of tithes 
as may be recommended by any act of this Parliament. 

Mr, O'Connell, in allusion to Mr. Stanley's speech, stid he had been pleased to 
describe his late colleagues as thimble-riggers ; now he must be permitted to say he 
thought the thimble-riggers were all on the other side. ( Laughter.) They had all 
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heard of the Derby stakes—at the place where they were run for he had heard of 
show-hoxes, and racers, and black-legs—in short, he was simple enough to believe 
that the thimble-riggers were all among the Derbys. ( Laughter.) 

After some further discussion, the Committee divided on Mr, Hume’s amendment— 
For the amendment, 71 ; against it, 354, Majority against it, 283. 

The Committee then divided on the original motion—Ayes, 235 ; Noes, 171. Ma- 
jority, 64. 

On Monday, July 7, the House of Lords went into Committee on the Irish Coer- 
cion Bill. In the House of Commons, on the same evening. an animuted debate took 
place on the same subject, though in a different form. Lord Althorp laid certain 
papers on the table of the House, explanatory of the state of Ireland, as a justifica- 
tion of the renewal of the Coercion Bill; in the course of which he stated that Mr, 
Littleton had tendered his resignation, but was induced to return to his place, at the 
earnest solicitation of his colleagues. Mr. O'Connell moved, that the papers should 
be referred to a Select Committee, with power to report on them, and to call for 
further documents if necessary. This was objected to by the Government ; and after 
a debate, in which Mr. Grattan, Mr. flume, Mr. O'Connor, Mr. O'Reilly, Mr. Ellice, 
Mr, Grant, Mr. Littleton, Sir Robert Peel, Sir John Campbell, Mr. Sheil, Mr. 
Abercromby, Lord John Russell, Lord Stormont, Mr. Robinson, Sir George ae 
Mr. O'Dwyer, Mr. Gillon, Mr, Ronayne, Mr. Lefroy, Mr. Ruthven, end Mr. W. 
Roche took part. The House divided, when there appeared—For the motion of 
Mr. O'Connell, 73 ; against it, 156. 

The Committee on the Dungarvon Election reported Mr. Ebenezer Jacob, the 
repeal candidate, to be duly returned. 

On the motion of Lord Althorp, that the House should resolve itself into a Com- 
mittee on the Irish Church Temporalities Bill, the Marquis of Chandos rose, pur- 
suant to notice, to call the attention of the House to the state of agricultural distress ; 
and after a short speech, moved the following resolution : “That an humble address 
be presented to his Majesty, expressing the deep regret that this House feels at the 
continuance of the distressed state of the agricultural interests of the country, to 
which the attention of Parliament was specially called in his Majesty’s most gracious 
speech from the throne, and humbly to represent the anxious desire of this House 
that the attention of his Majesty's Government should be directed, without further 
delay, to this important subject, with a view to the immediate removal of some por- 
tion of those burdens to which the land is subject, through the pressure of general 
and local taxation.” 

The motion was seconded by Mr. R. Palmer, and supported by Mr. Heathcote, 
Mr. Cayley, Mr. Baring, Mr. Handley, Mr. Fryer, Mr. Plumptre, and Mr. W, Dun- 
combe. It was op by Lord Althorp, Mr. Gisborne, Mr. Hawes, Mr. Peter, 
Mr. Methuen, Mr. Pryse, Mr. Hodges, and Major Keppell, when a division took 
place, on which the numbers were—For the Marquis of Chandos’s motion, 174; against 
it, 190 ; leaving only 16 in favour of Ministers. ‘The House next went to a division 
on the question of whether the deficiency in the Irish Tithes should be made up from 
the surplus funds of the Irish Church, and not bya charge on the Consolidated Fund, 
when there appeared—For Mr. Hume’s motion to that effect, 106; against it, 181. 
The various other orders of the day were then disposed of, and the House did not 
adjourn till half-past three in the morning. ‘ 


On Tuesday, July 8, the business in the Lords was suspended by the embarrassment 
of Ministers, who asked the delay of twenty-four hours in passing the Irish Coercion 
Bill, and the Poor Law Amendment Bill ; and the Prime Minister was said to have 
gone off to Windsor, to lay his resignation before the King. In the House of Com- 
mons no Minister was present for some time; and the rumour soon spreading of the 
disruption of the Cabinet, all business became nearly suspended in the House of Com- 
mons also. The general feeling seemed to be for postponing every thing that was 
not of very pressing —, and accordingly, in conformity to that feeling, and 
under the assurance that any thing pressed on the House against its inclination, would 
inevitably have led to its being counted out, the greater number of the twenty-six mo- 
tions that stood on the books for the night, were postponed to the next session, and 
the only one that was carried to a division was that on Mr. Ward's bringing up the 
Report of the Select Committee appointed to consider of the best mode of taking the 
divisions of the House, which report was »and the plan proposed by it 
to be tried during the present session. The of the Ministers, and the rumour 
of the aii Saale Seay Oe Se ae es Se Oe eee Canny 
deferred, that the House adjourned at the early hour of half- past nine o'clock, 
































LETTERS ADDRESSED TO THE EDITOR. 


DEBTS INCURRED FOR DRINKING, UNLESS OF A CERTAIN 
AMOUNT, NOT RECOVERABLE BY LAW. 
Sir, Stockport, June, 1834. 
In reference to the inquiry into the causes of the increase of drunken- 
ness, allow me to remark, that I think it important to ascertain the proportion of 
strong liquors drunk by persons whilst in a state of intoxication, or nearly ap+ 
proaching thereto; because if it should appear on respectable evidence that one~ 
third or one-fourth of the strong drink is consumed by persons who are not sober 
at the time of calling for and drinking the same, the responsibility of promoting 
this trade, whether as regards private wealth or public revenue, will be placed in 
a light in which it has not been generally viewed. 
I annex a copy of a clause of 24th Geo. II., which appears to be aimed at 
spirit scores : The Commissioners of our Court of Requests have lately begun to 
iscourage bringing actions for beer-shop scores, and the number of such actions 
. consequently decreased, it being supposed the Commissioners may refuse to 
ear them. 
By 24th Geo. IT., ch. 40, sec. 12, it is enacted, that every debt or demand 
for any spirituous liquors, unless of the amount of twenty shillings and up, 
wards, and contracted at one time, is declared not recoverable at law or equity. 








MATERIALS FOR FORMING DISTRICT MUSEUMS IN THE 
COUNTRY, 
Sia, London, June, 1834. 
HavinG read in the report of your speech on Drunkenness, that you 

pose the establishment of district libraries, and musewns, b ager the Hie SP 

formation will be of importance to you, as it will prove facility of establish, 

ing district museums, which may be supplied from the overflowing wealth of the 
parent establishment. 

I am, Sir, your obedient-servant, 
PHILO-MUS. 

Britisu Museum. er 

Ina recent return to Parliament respecting old coins purehased by the Museum 

in 1833, it is stated that no coins were sold during this period ; but it is.not-gene- 

rally known that a sale of duplicate coins is contemplated, of the value of. 5004. 

Vide Annual Report to Parliament in 1834. Would it not be better that. these 

coins, as well as all duplicates of books, prints, and objects of natural sem 
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instead of being sold as they must be, at a very great loss, and many of them for 
a mere trifle, should be ordered by Parliament, to be presented to some 
provincial libraries and museums, as those of Birmingham, Bristol, Leeds, Liver- 
pool, Manchester, Neweastle, Norwich, the Ipswich Library, for the use of the 
county of Suffolk, &c. &c. Ke. From 1817 to 1820, the duplicate books’ sold, 
amounted to about 30,000 volumes. In 1812, the duplicate prints 
6711 7s. In 1811 and 1817, the duplicate coins produced 1477/. 16s. 5d. In 
1830, there were 2072 duplicate books exchanged. In 1831-32 there were 
12,338 volumes sold, 





CAUSES, CONSEQUENCES, AND REMEDIES; OF PREVATLING 
INTEMPERANCE. 

Sin, Bristol, June, 1834. 

I have observed, with much satisfaction, your exertions in the House of 
Commons on the subject of Drunkenness. Whatever the immediate result of the 
inquiry may be, it must have the effect of turning public attention to. the subject, 
and the effect of that must be highly tenelionah The evils arising from that 
baneful vice are directly and indirectly productive of a greater amount of misery 
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and wretchedness than probably all causes of crime and suffering put together; 
and it is the imperative duty of every one connected with the legislature of the 
country to promote to the utmost any rational measure that may be proposed for 
rooting out that fertile cause of immorality and crime. The first attempts in this 
way will, most probably, be much ridiculed, and many will consider the subject 
unfit for Parliamentary notice, If the grand object of Government is to promote 
the happiness of the governed, I conceive that no one acquainted with this sub } 
ject will deny that it is pre-eminently entitled totheir attention, and that'they 
are highly culpable in overlooking it in the manner they have. 

I am not at all aware what course it is your intention to pursue, but I would 
just venture to suggest the propriety uf attending to the duties on different 
articles of consumption, very much indeed may be done in this way to-promote 
the Temperance cause. Tea, coffee, and sugar should be .cheapened as much ag 
possible, and the utmost encouragement given to the consumption of ‘sich 


articles. On the other hand, fermented liquors (distilled spirits ially), 
should be taxed as much as they can any how bear. Government: ‘thus do 
a great deal to check intemperance. \ 


There is a consideration of an important character connected: with this subject, 
which has been very much overlooked, but which would probably have more 
weight with the “collective wisdom” than others of a moral.or religious cha- 
racter, which are more frequently brought forward. I allude to the enormous 
waste of good substantial food which takes place every year in making dis- 
tilled spirits—the quantity of British ‘made ‘spirits which pays duty, is about® 
20,000,000 gallons imperial measure (I have not the returns by me). Now it 
requires one bushel of grain to make two gallons of spirits, consequently the 
quantity of grain destroyed, allowing for illicit distillation, will probably exceed 
12,000,000 bushels a year! ——s the grain, &c. left, and which is used in 
fattening cattle, the amount of which I cannot yet ascertain. 

If the rick-burners or —— set of desperadoes destroyed half this amount, 
the public would consider hanging too good for them, but the practice of distilla- 
tion does an incaleulably greater evil than the rick-burners (setting aside ‘the 
destruction of private property), it not merely destroys the corn, but converts it into 
a liquid that f ta mankind wholesale. If the rick-burners destroyed twenty 
million bushels every year, the distillers would undeniably cause the most mise 
chief of the two. I am aware itiis objected to this view of the subject—that:the 
corn would not be grown but for the demand for distillation. Such is not the 
case, the greater part of the spirits being used by those who would otherwise con- 
sume the corn, and who, with their wives and families are in many cases se~ 
riously suffering for want ‘of the very food which is thus wasted ; besides, is it 
justifiable thus to destroy the bounty of Providence, and convert it into a poi- 
sonous liquid? : 

With best wishes for your suceess in this matter, I subscribe we 

IGNOTUS AMICUS, 


P:S. Much is written-in the London ‘papers about those sinks of iste tthe 
beer-shops—the writers ‘know no more of the matter than the Emperor of Mo- 
rocco does—a few months residence in the country would soon open their eyes 
and alter their opinions on this matter. I have myse/f seen about half a dozen 
young lads, from sixteen to eighteen years of age, turned out in the morning, 
with as many loose gitls,* with»whom ‘they had ‘for the night. Abomina- 
tions are carried on in those beer:shops, which could not be practised -were 

persons collected together—the nuisance would on a large scale be wholly 
iatalguile.andedmmaneel competition prompts them to permit, and even to offer, 
any inducement which the most desperate.and depraved characters can desire. 
The competition is not so.much in the way of good beer as in pandering to their 
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RESIGNATION OF A PORTION OF THE ADMI- 
NISTRATION. 





On Wednesday morning it became generally known that Lord 
Grey and Lord Althorp had resigned ; and as the explanation of their 
resignation and its causes were expected to be given in both Houses at 
the commencement of the evening sitting, the approaches to every part 
of the entrances was crowded at an early hour, and the Houses them- 
selves filled in every part. 

In the House of Commons the only Ministers who spoke, were Lord 
Althorp and Mr. Littleton; and the other two individuals were Mr. 
Hume and Mr. O'Connell. In the House of Lords, the only speakers 
were Lord Grey, Lord Brougham, and the Duke of Wellington. 

Lord Althorp stated that the Coercion Bill for Ireland having been 
brought under the consideration of the Cabinet, there was a difference 
of opinion among the Members as to the necessity of retaining the 
three clauses relating to the suppression of public meetings and the 
trials by courts martial. Lord Althorp thought the Bill might be safely 
passed without these clauses, in which opinion he was supported by Mr. 
Grant, Mr. Ellice, Mr. Rice, and Mr. Abercromby; but all the other 
Members, including Lord Grey, Lord Brougham, Lord Melbourne, 
Lord Holland, the Earl of Carlisle, Lord Palmerston. and Lord John 
Russell, were for retaining those clauses. Lord Althorp tendered his 
resignation therefore to His Majesty, which was accepted; and he was 
followed by the other four members of the Cabinet already named, so 
that each of them held office only until their successors were appointed. 
He thanked the House of Commons for the support they had given 
him, and the response of approbation was very loud and general. 

Mr. Littleton repeated the former admission of his indiscretion in 
confiding certain communications to Mr. O’Connell, and stated that he 
had also resigned. 

Mr. O'Connell acquitted Mr. Littleton of any intention to practise a 
deception. Mr. Hume expressed his regret at Lord Althorp’s retire- 
ment, and said that any new administration must be formed on liberal 
priscibies or be defeated. He gave notice that on the following day 

e should submit a motion on the State of the Nation. 

In the House of Lords, which was thickly crowded in every part, 
the peers being very numerous in attendance, and all the members of 
the House of Commons rushing there after their own House had ad- 
journed, Lord Grey rose to make his explanation, and was so over- 
come that he was affected to tears, and obliged to sit down twice or 
thrice before he could proceed. He then stated as his reason for 
retiring from office, the resignation of Lord Althorp, whom he called 
his right arm, and without whose assistance he thought it would be im- 
possible for him to go on. He gave a slight review of bis political 
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career, glancing at the Reform Bill, the West India, East India, 
and Bank Questions, and said that approaching age and feeble- 
ness, with the deprivation of the aid which Lord Althorp could now no 
longer afford him, had produced the unalterable resolution of his _re- 
tiring at once from office, and from public life. He repelled the im- 
putation of having provided for himself and family by holding office, 
and said not a single member of it could, on retiring, retain any portion 
of the public money. The noble earl concluded his address anid loud 
and general cheers, 

The Duke of Wellington, in a strain of more violent invective and 
more angry manner than we ever remember to have seen him assume, 
denounced the administration of Earl Grey, as abounding with weak- 
ness and disasters. He said that instead of its having been a period 
of tranquillity, more of the blood of the King’s subjects had been shed 
in it than for ten times the number of years before: but how or in 
what manner the noble duke did not make it appear. 

Lord Brougham made a very skilful and powerful defence of Earl 
Grey from the attack of the Duke of Wellington; and spoke with 
great eloquence and feeling of the long-continued friendship he had 
enjoyed with the noble Premier for more than thirty years, during 
which he had never ceased to admire his talents, firmness, integrity, 
and worth. He added, that he lamented the loss of such men as Lord 
Althorp and Lord Grey; but admitted that he himself had not re- 
signed; nor did he think it becoming in him to do so, without: the 
most imperative necessity, which for him at least had not yet arrived. © 

The impression of all who heard, as we did, these disclosures made 
in the House of Lords, was, that no other Ministers, except the two 
named by Lord Brougham, had resigned ; but in the House of Com- 
mons Lord Althorp distinctly stated, that besides himself, Mr. Ellice, 
Mr. Rice, Mr. Abercromby, and Mr. Grant, had also sent in their 
resignations, The probability seemed to be, that Lord Brougham 
would have the reconstruction of the Administration, and the filling up 
the vacancies ; forming, himself, the Premier, and conferring perhaps 
the Chancellorship on Lord Denman; which would supply all the 
resignations in the House of Lords; though Lord Melbourne having 
been sent for by the King, was taken to be an indication by ‘some, of 
his being the new Premier. But what provision would be made 
to supply the places of those five who had resigned in the Commons, 
no one seems able to form even a conjecture. Sir James Graham and 
Mr. Stanley would not do; and Sir Robert Peel and the Tories still 
less so; and yet a Dissolution of Parliament could not be attempted 
without making the House even more liberal by far than it is, and 
therefore of course requiring more liberal leaders, 

A short period will disclose all: and we shall state the result, and 
offer our opinions freely on it in our next. As the last sheet of the 
Number is sent to press on Wednesday evening, to enable it to get into 
the country on Friday and Saturday, we have just found space and 
time to say thus much to our readers before it goes into the printer's 
hands, but shall not fail to collect all the information connected with 
the subject before the ensuing publication. 
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DIVISIONS OF THE HOUSE. 





POOR LAWS’ AMENDMENT BILL. 


Minority of 52, Tellers included, who, on the 2d of July, voted against the third 
reading of the Poor Laws’ Amendment Bill. 



































i Attwood, M, Fryer, R. O'Connell, M. Vyvyan, Sir R. 
¥4 Attwood, T. Guize, Sir W, O'Connell, J. Walter, J. 
i Bainbridge, E. Gully, J. Parker, Sir H, Whalley, S. B. 
id Baines, E. Halcomb, J. Potter, R. Williams, Colonel 
Baring, H, Halse, J, Rider, T. Willoughby, Sir H. 
8 Blacks:one, W. Hardy, J. Robinson, G. R. Wilks, J 
ba Brotherton, J. Hughes, W. H. Ruthven, E. Young, G. F. 
ag Burrell, Sir C. Humpbhery. J, Scholefield, J. 
Cobbett, W. Kennedy, J. Somerset, Lord G. Tellers. 
Duffield, T. Leech, J. Spry, S. T. Bennett, J. 
Duncombe, Hon. W. Lister, E. C. Stanley, F. Hodges, T. L. 
Egerton, W.T. Lowther, Colonel ‘Thicknesse, R. 
Faithfull, G. O'Connell, 1), Tower, C, Paired off. 
Fielden, J, Q’Connell, M. Vigors, N. A. Tennyson, Rt. Ha.C. 


Fitzsimon, C. 









SABBATH OBSERVANCE BILL. 
Majority of $2, Tellers included, who, on the 3d of July, at a quarter after four o'clock 
in the morning, voted for the bringing up of the Report of the Lord’s-day Observ- 


ance Bill, \ 
Baring, F. Gisborne, T, Philips, M. Talbot, J. 
Baines, E. Hughes, W. H. Pease, J. Thomson, Rt. Ho. P, 
Brotherton, J. Harland, R. H. Peter, W. Wason, R. 
Cayley, Sir G. Inglis, Sir R. Sheil, R. L. Wallace, R. 
Cayley, F, Littleton, Rt. Hn. £. Sandon, Lord 
Ewing, J, Langdale, Hon E. — Shawe, F. Tellers, 
Fenton, J. Marryat, J. Stewart, R. Poulter, J. 
Forster, C. §. Macleod, R. Sullivan, R. Howard, P. 


Gladstone, W.E. Murray, Rt. Hon. J, 





Minority of 9, Tilers included, who, on the 3d of July, at a quarter after four 
o'clock in the morning, voted against the bringing up of the Report on the Lord’s- 
day Observance Bill. 


Blake, M. O'Reilly, W. Vigors, N. A. Tellers. 
O'Dwyer, A.C, Ruthven, EF. Warburton, H. Aglionby, Ei. 
O'Connor, F. Ruthven, E. §. 





Minority of 21, Tellers included, who, at half-past two o'clock on Tuesday morning, 
voted for the third reading of Mr. Poulter’s Subbath Bill, 





Baines, E. Harland, W. C, Pease, J. Vyvyan, Sir R. 
Baring, F, Hughes, W. H. Plumptre, J. P. : 
Brotherton, J. Inglis, Sir R. Perceval, Colonel Tellers. 
Ewing, 4. Jerningham, Hon. H. Sandon, Lord Cayley, E. 
Yorster, C. §, Langdale, Hon. G, Sheppard, T. Poulter, J. 
Hardy, J. Littleton, Rt. Hn. F. Williams, W. A. 
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Aglionby, H. A, 
Attwood, T. 
Bainbridge, E. T. 
Kaines, BE. 

Barry, G. S. 
Bcaiclerk, Major 
Bellew, R. M. 
Bish, T. 

Blake, M,. 

Bowes, J. 
Brocklehurst, J, 
Brotherton, J. 
Buckingham, J. S. 
Curteis, Captain 
Dashwood, G. H. 
Davies, Colonel 
Duncombe, T. 
Ewart, W. 
Fenton, J. 













Aglionby, H, A. 
Attwood, T. 
Blackburne, J, 
Buller, C. 
Brotherton, J. 
Buckingham, J.S. 
Bulwer, H. L. 
Bewes, T. 

Clay, W. 
Dashwood, G. 











Ewing, J. 


Barry, G. S. 
Bellew, R. M. 
Browne, D. 
Blake, M. 
Chapman, M. L. 
Callaghan, D, 
Dobbin, L. 
Evans, G. 


Fitzsimon, C. 











of their funds, 
Attwood, T. 
Baillie, J. E. 
Baines, 
Bernal, = 
Briggs, R. 
Caviey, E. S. 


DIVISIONS OF THE IOUSE, 
IRISH TITHE BILL, 


Fitzsimon, N. O'Connell, M. 
Gillon, W. D. O'Connell, M. 
Grattan, H. O'Connell, J. 
Gronow, Captain. O'Connor, Don 
Guest, J.J. O’Dwyer, A.C, 
Gully, J. Palmer, General 
Hall, B. Pease, J. 
Handley, Major Philips, M, 
Hawes, 3. Potter, R. 
Hodges, T, L. Richards, J. 
Humphery, J. Rippon, C, 
Hutt, W. Robinson, G. 
Jacob, EK. Roche, W. 
Jervis, J. Roche, D. 
Kennedy, J. Romilly, J. 


Lister, E. C. 

Lynch, A. H. 
Nagle, Sir R, 
O’Connell, D. 


Russell, C. 
Ruthven, F. 
Ruthven, E, §. 
Rider, TI’, 





IRISH COERCION BILL. 


ENGLAND, 
Duncombe, T. James, W. 
Fancourt, Major 


Gully, J. Palmer, General 
Guest, J. Parrott, J, 
Grote, G. Potter, R. 
Hardy, J. Rippon, C, 
Hall, B. Robinson. J. 


Hawkins, J. Romilly, J. 


Hurst, R. H, Richards, J. 
Jervis, J. 
SCOTLAND. 
Gillon, W. Wallace, R. 
IRELAND. 
Grattan, H, O'Connell, J. 


Grattan, J, 
Jacob, E. 
Lynch, A. II. 
Mullins, F. W. 
Martin, T. 
Nagle, Sir R. 
O'Connell, M. 
O'Connell, M. 


O'Connor, F, 
O’Dwver, A. C. 
O'Reilly, W. 
Ruthven, E. S. 
Ruthven, E, 
Roche, D. 
Roche, W. 
Ronayne, D. 





amendment to the Frieudly Societies’ Bill, for allowing 
Duncombe, T. Parrott, J. 
Gordon, Captain Philips, M, 
Gully, J. Rathven, FE. 
Hawkes, T. Seale Colonel 
Lister, E. C. Stanley, E. J. 
Maxwell, J. 


Langton, Col. G. 


FRIENDLY SOCIETIES’ BILL. 
Minority of @1, Teller included, who, on the 8th of July, 
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Minority of 74, Teller included, who, on the 5th of July, voted for Mr. Hume's 
motion against granting any money from the Consolidated Fund for the Tithe. 
holders in Ireland ; and for appropriating the surplus revenues of the Irish church 
to supply any deficiencies in the tithe collection. 


Shawe, R, N, 
Sheil, R. L. 
Staveley, J. K. 
Thompson, Alderman 
Tooke, W. 
Trelawney, Sir W. 
Turner, W, 
Vigors, N. 
Vincent, Sir F, 
Wallace, R. 
Wallace, T. 
Walter, J. 

Wason, R. 
Watkins, L. 
Wilks, J. 
Williams, Colonel 


Teller. 
Hume, J. 


Minority of 74, Tellers included, who, on the 7th of July, voted for Mr, O'Con- 
nell's Motion for a Select Committee to examine into the Evidence on which the 
renewal of the Coercion Bill is demanded. 


Scholefield, J. 
Staveley, T. K. 
Thompson, Aldermay 
Turner, W. 
Warburton, H, 
Whalley, Sir §. 
Wascn, R. 
Willivms, Colonel 
Walter, J. 


Sheil, R. Le 
Sullivan, R. 
Vigors, N. A, 
Walker, C. A, 
Wallace, T, 


Tellers, 
O'Connell, D. 
Hume, Je 


voted for Mr. Forster's 
unrestricted investment 


Wilbraham. G. 
Williams, Colonel 


Teller. 
Forster, C, 
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DIVISIONS OF THE HOUSE. 

Majority of 78, Tellers included, who, on the 8th of July, divided in favour of Mr. 
Ward's Motion for “« Securing au Accurate end Authentic Account of the Divisions 
of the House.” 








Blamire, W. Fenton, L. O’Connell, J. Tennyson, Rt, Ha.C. 
Baines, E Fleetwood, P. H. O'Connor, Don ‘Tower, C, 
Blackburne, J. Fitzsimmon, C. O'Connor, F. Vigors, N, A, 
Blake, M. Fergusson, R,C. Oswald, J. Wason, R. 
Buckingham, J.S. Gisborne, T. O'Dwyer, A. C. Williams, Colonel 
Brotherton, J. Goring, H. D. O'Reilly, W. Williams, A. 
Bewes, T. Grote, G. Plumptre, J. Wood, Alderman 
Beauclerck, A. W. Hume, J. Fease, J. Ward, H. G. 
Bernard, Hon. W. Humphery, J. Parrott, J. Walker, ©. A. 
Barnard, E. G. Hoskins, K. Philipps, C. M. Walker, R. 
Bellew, R. M. Hawes, B. Potter, R. Wal ace, T. 
Brodie, W. B. Jacob, E. Ruthven, E. 8. Walter, J. 
Chapman, M. L. Jervis, J. Roche, D. Young, G. F, 
Clay, W. James, W. Robinson, G. R. 

Dundas, J, W.D. Kennedy, J. Richards, J, Tellers. 
Divett, E. Lynch, A. W. Rider, T. Ayes. 
Dobbin, D. Lloyd, J, 4; Sullivan, R. Ward, H. G, 
Ewart, W. Lister, E. C. Sheil, R. L. Hawes, B. 

Ellis, W. Murray, J. Hi. Shawe, R. N. Noes, 
Evans, G. Nagle, Sir R. Talbot, J. H. Ridley, Sir.M. W. 
Faithfull, G. O'Connell, D. Torrens, Colonel Ross, C. 





Minority of 33, who on the 8th of July, voted against Mr, Ward’s motion for Securing 
an Accurate and Authentic Account of the Divisions of the House. 


Berkeley, Hon. C. Graham, Sir J.) Lefroy, A. Reid, Sir J. 

Bruce, C. L. Gladstone, W. Lyall, G, Ridley, Sir M. 
Bolling, W. liardy, J. Mangles, J. Rumbold,-C, E, 
Calvert, N. Harland, W.C. Newark, Viscount ‘Tracy, C; H. 
Cayley, E. 8. Knatchbull, Sir E, Peel, Rt. Hn. Sir R. Tyrell, C. 
Cartwright, W. R. Lefevre, C.S. Pepys, Sir C. Villiers, Viscount 
Elliott, Hn. Capt. G, Littleton, Rt. Hn. E, Ross, C. Vernon, G, H, 
Forster, C. S. Lefroy, T. Rice, Rt. Ha, T. 8. Wynn, Rt. Hon, C, 


Grosvenor, Earl 





Mrenanicat Power ann Picrortat Dispray Comutnen, 

In a country like England, where the deepest interests are concerned in mecha- 
nical inventions, the perfection of imitation cannot {ail to excite curiosity and atten- 
tion. We are therefore not surprised to find the exhibition of the Padorama, or 
Mechanical and Pictorial Display of the Manchester and Liverpool Railway, exhi- 
biting at the Bazaar, Baker-street, Portman-square, with real locomotive engines, 
continues to attract the attention of the nobility, gentry, and others; and we may 
safely describe it as being well worthy of inspection. 


SUPPLEMENTAL NUMBER. 

A Supplemental Number will accompany this; the first that we 
have ever issued since this Work commenced. But knowing as we 
do the sincere and deep interest felt by the majority of our readers 
in the subject matter of ils contents, for which it would have been 
quite impossible to find room in the regular Numbers of the Work, we 
feel that we shall have anticipated their wishes in making this sepa- 
rate issue ; the expense of which to us, from the additional quantity 
of matter which it contains, will be but barely covered by the largest 
extent of sale. 














THE 


PARLIAMENTARY REVIEW. 





SATURDAY, JULY 12, 1834. 





SPEECH OF MR. BUCKINGHAM ON HIS CLAIMS 
AGAINST THE EAST INDIA COMPANY. 


Delivered before a Select Committee of the House of Commons, on Tuesday, July 1, 1834, 


Feeling, as Ido, Sir, the great importance of the question which is 
this day to be submitted to your judgment, I feel, also, that I shall 
stand in need of all the indulgence which the Committee can extend 
to me while I lay before them the principal facts of the case. The 
issue of their decision will be to determine, whether for the future I 
am to be consigned to an ignominious poverty, or whether I, and all 
those who are dependant on me for subsistence, shall be restored to the 
enjoyment of those rights of property, of which I conceive we have 
been most unjustly deprived. I say ignominious poverty: because, if 
it should be decided that J have received no greater punishment than 
my offences justly deserved, then must my conduct appear in a highly 
criminal light indeed, to have merited so severe a sentence ; whereas, 
should my property be again restored to me, it will re-establish my 
reputation, as well as my fortune, by showing that it had been 
unjustly and undeservedly destroyed. The length of time that has 
elapsed since the wrongs of which I complain were first committed, 
has suffered a vast mass of prejudice and misconception to be accu- 
mulated against me. The disadvantages which every single indi- 
vidual must experience in combating, alone, a wealthy and a powerful 
Company, have also been sustained by me in all their force. Never- 
theless, whenever I have been asked, ‘‘How long do you mean to 
persevere in urging your claims?” my answer has invariably been, 
** As long as they remain unrecompensed, or as long as I have life 
to press them.” In pursuance of that solemn pledge, I have, without 
shrinking or withdrawal, continued to urge them in every form, and 
on every fitting occasion; always against a host of obstacles, and 
always unsuccessfully, it is true: but more, I believe, from the de- 
fective composition of the tribunals before which my case was brought for 
consideration, than from any want of merit in the case itself. I 
rejoice, however, that the ree has arrived, when a Committee of 
the House of Commons has appointed to hear the evidence, and 
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DIVISIONS OF THE HOUSE. 

Majority of 78, Tellers included, who, on the 8th of July, divided in favour of Mr. 
War *s Motion for “ Securing oa Accurate and Authentic Account of the Divisions 
of the House.” 

Blamire, W. Fenton, L. O'Connell, J. Tennyson, Rt, Ha.C. 

Baines, E Fleetwood, P.H. O'Connor, Don ‘Tower, C. 

Blackburne, J. Fitzsimmon, C. O'Connor, F. Vigors, N, A, 

Blake, M. Fergusson, R. C. Oswald, J. Wason, R. 

Buckingham, J. S. Gisborne, T. O'Dwyer, A. C. Williams, Colonel 

Brotherton, J. Goring, H. D. O'Reilly, W. Williams, A. 

Bewes, T. Grote, G. Plumptre, J. Wood, Alderman 

Beauclerck, A. W. Hume, J. Fease, J. Ward, H. G. 

Bernard, Hon, W. Humphery, J. Parrott, J. Walker, ©. A. 

Barnard, E, G, Hoskins, K. Phillipps, C. M. Walker, R. 

Bellew, R. M. Hawes, B. Potter, R. Wal ace, T. 

Brodie, W. B. Jacob, E. Ruthven, E. S. Walter, J. 

Chapman, M.L. _— Jervis, J. Roche, D. Young, G. F, 

Clay, W. James, W. Robinson, G. R. 

Dundas, J. W.D. Kennedy, J. Richards, J, Tellers. 

Divett, E. Lynch, A. W. Rider, T. Ayes. 

Dobbin, D. Lioyd, J. H. Sullivan, R. Ward, H. G, 

Ewart, W. Lister, E. C. Sheil, R. L. Hawes, B. 

Ellis, W. Murray, J. Hi. Shawe, R, N. Noes. 

Evans, G. Nagle, Sir R. Talbot, J. H. Ridley, Sir M. W. 

Faithfull, G. O'Connell, D. Torrens, Colonel Ross, C. 





Minority of 33, who on the 8th of July, voted against Mr, Ward’s motion for Securing 
an Accurate and Authentic Account of the Divisions of the House, 
Berkeley, Hon. C. Graham, Sir J.: Lefroy, A. Reid, Sir J. 
Bruce, C. L. Gladstone, W. Lyall, G, Ridley, Sir M. 
Bolling, W. Hardy, J. Mangles, J. Rumbold,-C. E. 
Calvert, N. Harland, W.C. Newark, Viscount ‘Tracy, C>H. 
Cayley, E. 8. Knatehbull, Sir E, Peel, Re. Hn. Sir R. Tyrell, C. 
Cartwright, W. R. Lefevre, C.S. Pepys, Sir C. Villiers, Viscount 
Elliott, Hn. Capt. G. Littleton, Rt. Hn. E, Ross, C, Vernon, G. H. 
Forster, C. S. Lefroy, T, Rice, Rt. Ha. T. 8S. Wynn, Rt. Hon, C, 
Grosvenor, Earl , 





Mrenanicat Power anp Picrortat Dispcay Comutnen. 

Ix a country like England, where the deepest interests are concerned in mecha- 
nical inventions, the perfection of imitation cannot tail to excite curiosity and atten- 
tion. We are therefore not surprised to find the exhibition of the Padorama, or 
Mechanical and Pictorial Display of the Manchester and Liverpool Railway, exhi- 
biting at the Bazaar, Baker-street, Portman-square, with real locomotive engines, 
continues to attract the attention of the nobility, gentry, and others; and we may 
safely describe it as being well worthy of inspection, ~ 


SUPPLEMENTAL NUMBER. 

A Supplemental Number will accompany this; the first that we 
have ever issued since this Work commenced. But knowing as we 
do the sincere and deep interest felt by the majority of our readers 
in the subject matter of ts contents, for which it would have been 
quite impossible to find room in the reqular Numbers of the Work, we 
feel that we shall have anticipated their wishes in making this sepa- 
rate issue ; the expense of which to us, from the additional quantity 
of matter which it contains, will be but barely covered by the largest 
extent of gale. 








C. Whiting, Beaufort Housc, Strand. 
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SPEECH OF MR. BUCKINGHAM ON HIS CLAIMS 
AGAINST THE EAST INDIA COMPANY. 


Delivered before a Select Committee of the House of Commons, on Tuesday, July 1, 1834, 


Feeling, as I do, Sir, the great importance of the question which is 
this day to be submitted to your judgment, I feel, also, that I shall 
stand in need of all the indulgence which the Committee can extend 
to me while I lay before them the principal facts of the case. The 
issue of their decision will be to determine, whether for the future I 
am to be consigned to an ignominious poverty, or whether I, and all 
those who are dependant on me for subsistence, shall be restored to the 
enjoyment of those rights of property, of which I conceive we have 
been most unjustly deprived. I say ignominious poverty: because, if 
it should be decided that J have received no greater punishment than 
my offences justly deserved, then must my conduct appear in a highly 
criminal light indeed, to have merited so severe a sentence; whereas, 
should my property be again restored to me, it will re-establish my 
reputation, as well as my fortune, by showing that it had been 
unjustly and undeservedly destroyed. The length of time that has 
elapsed since the wrongs of which I complain were first committed, 
has suffered a vast mass of prejudice and misconception to be accu- 
mulated against me. The disadvantages which every single indi- 
vidual must experience in combating, alone, a wealthy and a powerful 
Company, have also been sustained by me in all their force. Never- 
theless, whenever I have been asked, ‘How long do you mean to 
persevere in urging your claims?” my answer has invariably been, 
‘‘ As long as they remain unrecompensed, or as long as I have life 
to press em.” In pursuance of solemn pledge, I have, without 
shrinking or withdrawal, continued to urge them in every form, and 
on every fitting occasion; always against a host of obstacles, and 
always unsuccessfully, it is true: but more, I believe, from the de- 
fective composition of the tribunals before which my case was brought for 
consideration, than from any want of merit in the case itself. I 
rejoice, however, that the ep has arrived, when a Committee of 


the House of Commons has appointed to hear the evidence, and 
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pass their judgment on my claims. I have the strongest confidence in 
their integrity and honour; and sitting, as they now do, in_ their 
judicial capacity, I feel assured that they will endeavour to discard 
from their minds all previous impressions received by them through 
any other source, and judge of the matters to be laid before them from 
the evidence to be adduced, and from that alone. In the belief that 
they will do this, I shall endeavour to treat the subject as calmly, as 
fairly, and as impartially as possible. In so doing, it will be neces- 
sary for me to retrace a very painful series of events; not for the sake 
of any pleasure which that recapitulation will afford me; for its 
retrospect can give me only pain, But, as it is constantly alleged that 
my banishment from India was not the punishment of any one par- 
ticular act, but of several preceding ones; and as it is as constantly 
said, that the suppression of my Journal was not because of the par- 
ticular offence alleged as the reason, but for its general tenour and 
character in all time past ; it is essential tome to show what that tenour 
and character, and what those preceding articles, were; so that the 
Conmittee may have the whole before them, and judge of it accord- 
ingly. I will begin, therefore, with the beginning, and leave no 
portion of the case untouched or unexplained. 


In the year 1813, being in the Mediterranean Sea, engaged in those 
maritime and mercantile pursuits which had formed the occupation of 
my previous life, I suffered very severe losses of fortune, by the occur- 
rence of the plague at Malta, and the disastrous effects on the com- 
merce of that island which this calamity produced ; and having visited 
Egypt with a view to repair, by other maritime and mercantile under- 
takings, the losses adverted to, a proposal was there made to me, that 
I should make a personal survey of the Red Sea, in order to ascertain 
its safety and practicability for merchant vessels, and then proceed to 
Bombay, to Jearn whether the merchants of that port would reci- 
procate the disposition which existed among the merchants of Egypt, 
to revive the ancient commerce which once existed between those two 
highly-favoured countries. To this proposal I readily acceded; all 
the habits and pursuits of my former life fitting me for its execution. 
In pursuance of this mission I accordingly went to India by way of 
the Red Sea, and arrived at Bombay in April, 1815. During my 
stay there I had the good fortune to be cordially received by the prin- 
cipal inhabitants of the place, and to mingle with the first circles of 
society. The merchants, however, considering the matter too import- 
ant to be decided upon hastily, required time to deliberate before 
they came to a final determination; and in the interim I received, 
from a Mohammedan merchant of Bombay, an appointment to tlie 
command of an Arab frigate, belonging to the Imaum of Muscat, 
an independent prince with whom we were in amicable relations. 
I was employed in fitting out this ship for sea, when, being called 
upon by the East India Company’s Solicitor, to say whether I had 
the Company’s licence to reside in India, I replied in the negative; and 
gave as a reason for my not possessing it, an account of my visit to 
Egypt, and embarkation there for Bombay, not knowing that a licence 
was at all necessary to visit any portion of the British dominions, and 
consequently never seeking for that of which I was wholly uninformed. 
This explanation producing no change in the opinion of the Bombay 
Government, I was ordered to leave the country ; when I applied for 
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permission to go round to Bengal, and appeal to the Governor-General 
there, who had power to grant licences to individuals unprovided with 
them in England, until the pleasure of the Court of Directors at home 
should be known. This application was also rejected; and there 
seemed no hope of my being allowed to remain in India at all. An 
opportunity presenting itself, however, for my returning to Egypt, the 
country from which I came, the Chief Secretary to the Government, 
Mr. Francis Warden, applied to the Governor, as a special favour, for 
permission for me to return by that route, which was at length acceded 
to. As the correspondence that took place on that subject is very 
brief, perhaps the Committee will allow me to read it. I wish to do 
so for the purpose of showing that in the instance of my first removal 
from India, there was not only no offence imputed to me, but there was 
a voluntary testimony to the excellence of my character and the utility 
of my pursuits, pronounced by the Governor, Sir Evan Nepean, under 
circumstances which could-leave no doubt of his sincerity, presenting 
therefore the most satisfactory proof, that I was wholly innocent of any 
criminal act or intention, though the punishment inflicted on me was 
most severe, being no less than my arbitrary removal from the com- 
mand of a frigate, in which the commander who succeeded me, a 
gentleman no better qualified, but only more fortunate than myself, 
realized in the short space of three voyages to China, a fortune of 
30,0002. sterling. The correspondence is as follows: 


To Sir Evan Neprgay, Bart. 
My pear Sir Evay, Bonbay, June 19, 1815. 
As the Prince of Wales is proceeding to Mocha, I conclude there can 
be no objection to Mr. Buckingham being allowed to return to Egypt. He has 
concerns to settle there, and is desirous of returning hence, as you have not 
allowed him to go via Bengal. 
Yours faithfully, 


F. WARDEN. 
Sir Evan Nepean’s Repty. 

Dear Warven, 

I can have no objection to Mr. Buckingham’s return to England, 
by the way of Mocha. He came hither I understand by that route. 

But I have an objection to the allowing him to go to Bengal, or to any other 
part of India ; having determined to discourage all attempts which may be made 
by persons to settle in India without the licence of the Company. 

To the individual himself I have not the slightest degree of objection. On the 
contrary he appeared to be a sensible, intelligent man, and I shall by no means 
be ry see him return with the Company’s licence, believing as 1 do that he 
would be of use to the mercantile interests, in openiog the trade of the Red Sea. 

Yours, &e. 


E. NEPEAN. 


In thus asserting his belief that I might be of use to the mercantile 
interests of India, in opening the trade of the Red Sea, the Governor 
was borne out by the fact that the great object of my first and second 
stay in that country, was to encourage the Pasha of Egypt to extend 
his intercourse.with, and protection to, the mercantile interests of Eng- 
land ; for which purpose I undertook to reopen the ancient canal be- 
tween the Red Sea and the Mediterranean ; and succeeded in obtaining 
a Treaty of Commerce, the three parties to which were, Meham 
Ali, as Viceroy of Egypt, on his own behalf; Mr. Peter Lee, the British 
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Consul, on behalf of the merchants of Egypt ; and myself, on behalf of 
the merchants of India. That treaty was signed, sealed, and ratified 
in due form. Its purport was to give to British ships, and British 
merchandise, full protection, and reduce the duties to the extent of one- 
half of their former amount. The original of this Treaty is in the pos- 
session of Sir Charles Forbes; and the advantages it conferred on the. 
British trade in that quarter were undoubted. 

After my return to Egypt, and the execution of this treaty, I set out 
with it by an overland journey through Palestine, Mesopotamia, and’ 
Persia, to India; where I arrived a second time in 1816; and bein 
no longer liable to transportation or banishment, as the Company’s 
licence had been procured for me from pce by the applications 
made in my behalf at home, I was reinstated in my command of the 
frigate from which I had been displaced; the Mohammedan merchant 
who acted as agent of her owner, the Imaum of Muscat, having felt the 
cruelty of my removal, and pledged his honour, if ever I returned to the 
country, to reinstate me in that command, and to make that a con- 
dition with whoever should fill my place in the interim. That tre he 
most honourably redeemed; and accordingly I performed a long and 
circuitous voyage in this ship, to Bussorah, on the Euphrates; Bushire 
and Muscat, in the Persian Gulf; and down the coast of Malabar, 
round Ceylon; up the coast of Coromandel, and thence onward to 
Bengal. 

It was in the month of June, 1818, that I reached Calcutta, where I 
found orders awaiting me, directing the ship to proceed to the coast of 
Madagascar, for the purpose of giving convoy to some vessels convey- 
ing slaves to some part of the territories of the Imaum of Muscat, to 
whom the frigate belonged. But such was my hostility, on Lena th 
to Slavery in every shape, that though my command was then yielding 
me an income of 4000/. ayear, and though my predecessor had made 
a fortune of 30,000/. in three yoyages, 1 resigned the command with- 
out a moment’s hesitation, rather than even indirectly give my counte- 
nance to a traffic which I abhorred. 


This circumstance becoming known, made a great impression in my 
favour among the mercantile inhabitants of Calcutta; and accordingly, 
soon afterwards, I was applied to by Mr. John Palmer, then one of the 
wealthiest, as he is still one of the most highly respected of all the 
merchants of India, to know whether I should be willing to undertake 
the editorship and management of a public journal. My first reply 
was in the negative, as I did not conceive that my previous occupations 
as a traveller by land, and a voyager by sea, had sufficiently prepared 
me for such an undertaking. When the object of establishing such a 
journal came, however, to be explained to me, I was less reluctant to 
enter on the task. The state of the case was represented to me in these 
terms: There were then existing at Calcutta five or six different news- 
papers, each of which was conducted by an editor in the service of the 
Government, and wholly subject to its control. But while the Govern- 
ment interests were thus well protected and taken care of, there was no 
journal, among all the number, in which the merchants of the city could 
find admission for any communications calculated to call in question 
either the wisdem or the justice of any regulation, order, or law af- 
fecting their own peculiar interests. It was believed therefore that a 
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public journal, conducted by an independent gentleman, neither in, 
the service of the Government, nor under any party control, would 
afford such medium of free discussion, and be greatly advantageous to 
the mercantile community in preven and salutary even to the 
Government itself. Accordingly, perceiving that it was rather inde- 
pendence than ability that was wanted, and believing myself. to. pos- 
sess a fair portion of this, I ventured to undertake the task. The 
capital necessary for the purchase of the copyright of two existing papers 
of very low circulation, out of which this new journal was to spring 
was 30,000 rupees, or upwards of 3000/. sterling ; and this was advane 
by thirty gentlemen, in sums of 1000 rupeeseach. The Calcutta 
Journal then appeared, its first number being issued. on the Ist of 
October, 1818; and such was the attraction which it possessed for the 
Indian community, that in the short space of three months, its returns 
of profit were sufficient to enable me to repay the whole of the 30,000, 
rupees advanced, and leave a surplus beyond that in my possession. 
I am now speaking, I believe, in the presence of some honourable 
Members who are very well acquainted with the nature of newspaper 
property; and, knowing as they do, the immense cost, labour, and 
time, requisite to establish a public journal, even up to the point of 
paying its own expenses, I think I may challenge contradiction when I 
say, in their presence, that I believe the history of newspapers through- 
out the world presents no parallel instance of a success at once so 
rapid, so solid, and so brilliant. I lay the greater stress on this pro- 
sperity, because, taken in connexion with the particular constitution 
and character of the society in which it happened, it is. the best possible 
evidence of the good conduct of the Journal itself, 


The Committee will, perhaps, allow me to expiain to them, that in 


India, the readers of newspapers, published in the English language, 
consist entirely of well-educated gentlemen. The officers of the East 
IndiaCompany’s Civil and Military Service—the Judges, Barristers, and 
Solicitors—the wealthy merchants, bankers, and agents, are the only 
English gprs resident there in any large numbers. . There are 
few English shopkeepers, and no English artisans, or labourers, 
—but all—or at least with very trifling exceptions, are well-educated 
English gentry. Such was the state of society in Calcutta when my 
Journal first appeared: and such it continued to be to the end of its 
career. In addition to this, the readers of the Journal were all by 
habit and interest, loyal, attached to existing institutions, and the 
farthest possible from what might be called an inflammable or easily- 
excited community. Of the natives of India—there were not twenty, 
certainly, who were habitual readers of my paper—first, from its great 
expense, each copy of the Journal costing a rupee, or two shillings ster- 
ling—and next, from their not being sufficiently acquainted with the 
language, nor interested in the political and literary topics of which it 
treated. Moreover, 1 was, during all this time, in the habit of visiting 
daily with the principal families of Calcutta—dined at the Governore 
General's, and was admitted into the domestic circle of persons of the 
highest rank. The paper was published in my own name. Every one 
knew me to be the Editor; and seeing that my only readers were per- 
sons of station and intelligence, attached to the existing state of things, 
and that my own position in society brought me into constant inter- 
course with all parties—I had every conceivable motive of interest and 
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pleasure that could possibly actuate a man to shape his writings in 
such a way as should give general satisfaction. That this was 

done, I think, Sir, 1 need adduce no other proof than the brilliant and 
unparalleled success of the Journal itself, which, being read by the par- 
ties described, became so generally sought after and approved, that it 
was to be seen on the table of almost every English family in India. 


At length, an article appeared in its pages, which became an object 
of censure by the Government; and as this was the first article that 
was complained of, I hope the Committee will allow me to state its 
history. A letter was sent tome from Madras, on mourning paper, 
conveying the intelligence adverted to in the paragraph itself, and ac- 
companied with the expressions there repeated, the sum and substance 
of which was, that the continuance of Mr. Elliott in office, as Gover- 
nor of Madras, was regarded at that Presidency as a public calamity. 
The expression I admit was a very strong one, and perhaps ought not 
to have heen repeated ; though we all know quite well, that men may 
safely say here, that the continuance in office of my Lord Grey or the 
accession of the Duke of Wellington, may be regarded as a blessing 
or a calamity, according to the views entertained by the party using 
the expression; and yet that no great evil would follow the use of 
such terms. That there may be no misconception, however, with 
respect to the article complained of, I will read it to the Committee 
entire. It will be found at‘p. 32 of the Printed Minutes. It is as 
follows : 

“ Mapras.—We have received a letter from Madras, of the 10th instant, written 
on deep black-edged mourning post, of considerable breadth, and apparently 
made for the occasion, communicating as a piece of melancholy and afflicting 
intelligence, the fact of Mr. Elliott’s being confirmed in the government of that 
presidency for three years longer!!! 

“It isregarded at Madras as a public calamity, and we fear it will be viewed in 
no other light through India generally. An anecdote is mentioned in the same 
letter, regarding the exercise of the censorship of the press, which is worthy of 
being recorded, as a fact illustrative of the callosity to which the human heart 
may arrive ; and it may be useful, humiliating as it is to the pride of our species, 
to show what men, by giving loose to the principles of despotism over their fel- 
lows, may at length arrive at. 

“Tt will be in the recollection of our readers, that a very beautiful and pathetic 
letter, from the late lamented Princess Charlotte to her mother, written just pre- 

vious to her death, was printed in the Calcutta Journal about a month ago. This 
was much admired at Madras, as it had been here; and the Editors of the public 
ane there, very laudably desiring to add every possible interest to their columns, 

ad inserted this letter, but it was struck out by the pen of the Censor (whom the 
public of course exonerate, since it is known to all by whom he is necessarily 
directed), and the only reason that could be assigned for its suppression was, 
that it placed the character of the Princess Charlotte, and her attachment to her 
mother, in too amiable a light, and tended to criminate, by inference, those who 
were accessary to their unnatural separation, of which party the friends of the 
director of the Censor of the press unfortunately were !! ” 


It is worthy of remark, that this article appeared in the Calcutta 
Journal, on the 26th of May, 1819; and was therefore the first article 
complained of ever since the paper had been established, which was 
nearly eight months. It is equally worthy of remark, that even this 
was not complained of till nearly a month after it was published. The 
truth is, that the Government of Bengal saw nothing offensive in it, 
or at least not sufficient to induce them to complain of its appearance 
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at all; but the article having excited the displeasure of the Governor 
of Madras, whose press was under a severe censorship—he, Mr, 
Elliott himself, complained of it to the Governor-General of Bengal, 
who, then, for the first time, made it the subject of remonstrance, 
Accompanying this letter of remonstrance also, was sent to me a copy 
of the Regulations, established for the conduct of Editors of News- 
papers, which were then for the first time officially brought to my 
notice. For myself, I can declare most solemnly, that on my first un- 
dertaking the editorship of the Calcutta Journal, I believed the press 
of India to be as free as the 508 of England; that is, relieved from a 
previous censorship, and subject to no other restraint than responsi- 
bility to the laws of the country, after trial by jury. I heard every one 
speaking of Lord Hastings’s magnificent act in removing the censor- 
ship. TI heard nothing of any substitutes proposed. I saw around me 
every day the greatest freedom of comment and stricture on the various 
topics discussed, and I never apprehended the least injury to myself or 
others, from expressing myself as freely in India as any man might do 
elsewhere. The Circular, containing the Regulations, as they were 
called, was issued in August, 1819, just two months before the Cal- 
cutta Journal was established. My paper was not therefore in ex- 
istence when it was first sent out; nor had any copy been sent to me 
since, The Editors did not make them public, as they were a badge 
of their degradation; and the reason for their being issued at all, is so 
curious as to deserve mention. It appears that from the time of Lord 
Wellesley up to that of Lord Hastings, the practice had been forthe 
Chief Secretary to Government to act as a Censor of the Press, and 
every Editor of a newspaper was obliged to send his proof sheets to the 
Secretary’s office, to be read through before they could be printed, 
and compelled to omit every thing which the Secretary might 
strike out, without any reason being assigned. This Censorship 
was never established by law; but the manner in which it was made 
binding on English Editors was this, that if they should refuse 
to comply with it, their licences to reside would be taken away, 
and they might then be sent out of the country. The dread of this 
punishment was more powerful than any law, and therefore no English 
editors resisted. It came soon to be discovered, however, that no such 
threats could be applied to an Indian-born Editor; because, as no 
licence of residence was necessary for him, he could not be banished for 
not possessing it; and there being no other way in which an evasion 
of the Censorship could be punished, an Indian-born gentleman set 
up a paper, refused to submit to the Censorship, and there was no 
remedy for the evil. Lord Hastings perceiving this, thought it, of 
course, extremely unjust, not to say absurd, that the ill-educated and 
discontented Indo-British, or half-caste population, as they are called 
(being the mixed race of half British and half Indian blood, and gene- 
rally the progeny of English fathers and Hindoo mothers), should pos- 
sess an exemption from the Censorship, while the well-educated and 
loyal British population should be subject to that restriction. He 
accordingly took off the Censorship entirely from both, and pro- 
claimed the Indian press to be free. But, as the members of his Council 
were elderly gentlemen, brought up in all the prejudices of the despotic 
system, and thought very differently from Lord Hastings himself, who 
brought out to India all the freshness and freedom of an English noble- 
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pleasure that could possibly actuate a man to shape his writings in 
such a way as should give general satisfaction. That this was real 
done, I think, Sir, 1 need adduce no other proof than the brilliant and 
unparalleled success of the Journal itself, which, being read by the par- 
ties described, became so generally sought after and approved, that it 
was to be seen on the table of almost every English family in India. 


At length, an article appeared in its pages, which became an object 
of censure by the Government; and as this was the first article that 
was complained of, I hope the Committee will allow me to state its 
history. A letter was sent tome from Madras, on mourning paper, 
conveying the intelligence adverted to in the paragraph itself, and ac- 
companied with the expressions there repeated, the sum and substance 
of which was, that the continuance of Mr. Elliott in office, as Gover- 
nor of Madras, was regarded at that Presidency as a public calamity. 
The expression I admit was a very strong one, and perhaps ought not 
to have heen repeated ; though we all know quite well, that men may 
safely say here, that the continuance in office of my Lord Grey or the 
accession of the Duke of Wellington, may be regarded as a blessing 
or a calamity, according to the views entertained by the party using 
the expression; and yet that no great evil would follow the use of 
such terms. That there may be no misconception, however, with 
respect to the article complained of, I will read it to the Committee 
entire. It will be found at'p. 32 of the Printed Minutes. It is as 
follows : 

“ Mapras.—We have received a letter from Madras, of the 10th instant, written 
on deep black-edged mourning post, of considerable breadth, and apparently 
made for the occasion, communicating as a piece of melancholy and afflicting 
intelligence, the fact of Mr. Elliott’s being confirmed in the government of that 
presidency for three years longer!!! 

“Tt isregarded at Madras as a public calamity, and we fear it will be viewed in 
no other light through India generally. An anecdote is mentioned in the same 
letter, regarding the exercise of the censorship of the press, which is worthy of 
being recorded, as a fact illustrative of the callosity to which the human heart 
may arrive ; and it may be useful, humiliating as it is to the pride of our species, 
to show what men, by giving loose to the principles of despotism over their fel- 
lows, may at length arrive at. 

“Tt will be in the recollection of our readers, that a very beautiful and pathetic 
letter, from the late lamented Princess Charlotte to her mother, written just pre- 
vious to her death, was printed in the Calcutta Journal about a month ago, This 
was much admired at Madras, as it had been here; and the Editors of the public 
oe there, very laudably desiring to add every possible interest to their columns, 

ad inserted this letter, but it was struck out by the pen of the Censor (whom the 
public of course exonerate, since it is known to all by whom he is necessarily 
directed), and the only reason that could be assigned for its suppression was, 
that it placed the character of the Princess Charlotte, and her attachment to her 
mother, in too amiable a light, and tended to criminate, by inference, those who 
were accessary to their unnatural separation, of which party the friends of the 
director of the Censor of the press unfortunately were !! ” 


It is worthy of remark, that this article appeared in the Calcutta 
Journal, on the 26th of May, 1819; and was therefore the first article 
complained of ever since the paper had been established, which was 
nearly eight months. It is equally worthy of remark, that even this 
was not complained of till nearly a month after it was published. The 
truth is, that the Government of Bengal saw nothing offensive in it, 
or at least not sufficient to induce them to complain of its appearance 
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at all; but the article having excited the displeasure of the Governor 
of Madras, whose press was under a severe ar tasion fej > Mr, 
Elliott himself, complained of it to the Governor-General of Bengal, 
who, then, for the first time, made it the subject of remonstrance, 
Accompanying this letter of remonstrance also, was sent to me a copy 
of the Regulations, established for the conduct of Editors of News- 
papers, which were then for the first time officially brought to my 
notice. For myself, I can declare most solemnly, that on my first un- 
dertaking the editorship of the Calcutta Journal, I believed the press 
of India to be as free as the press of England; that is, relieved from a 
previous censorship, and subject to no other restraint than responsi- 
bility to the laws of the country, after trial by jury. 1 heard every one 
speaking of Lord Hastings’s magnificent act in removing the censor- 
ship. I heard nothing of any substitutes proposed. I saw around me 
every day the greatest freedom of comment and stricture on the various 
topics discussed, and I never apprehended the least injury to myself or 
others, from expressing myself as freely in India as any man might do 
elsewhere. The Circular, containing the Regulations, as they were 
called, was issued in August, 1819, just two months before the Cal- 
cutta Journal was established. My paper was not therefore in ex- 
istence when it was first sent out; nor had any copy been sent to me 
since. The Editors did not make them public, as they were a badge 
of their degradation; and the reason for their being issued at all, is so 
curious as to deserve mention. It appears that from the time of Lord 
Wellesley up to that of Lord Hastings, the practice had been for the 
Chief Secretary to Government to act as a Censor of the Press, and 
every Editor of a newspaper was obliged to send his proof sheets to the 
Secretary’s office, to be read through before they could be printed, 
and compelled to omit every thing which the Secretary might 
strike out, without any reason being assigned. This Censorship 
was never established by law; but the manner in which it was made 
binding on English Editors was this, that if they should refuse 
to comply with it, their licences to reside would be taken away, 
and they might then be sent out of the country. The dread of this 
punishment was more powerful than any law, and therefore no English 
editors resisted. It came soon to be discovered, however, that no such 
threats could be applied to an Indian-born Editor; because, as no 
licence of residence was necessary for him, he could not be banished for 
not possessing it; and there being no other way in which an evasion 
of the Censorship could be punished, an Indian-born gentleman set 
up a paper, refused to submit to the Censorship, and there was no 
remedy for the evil. Lord Hastings perceiving this, thought it, of 
course, extremely unjust, not to say absurd, that the ill-educated and 
discontented Indo-British, or half-caste population, as they are called 
(being the mixed race of half British and half Indian blood, and gene- 
rally the progeny of English fathers and Hindoo mothers), should pos- 
sess an exemption from the Censorship, while the well-educated and 
loyal British population should be subject to that restriction. He 
accordingly took off the Censorship entirely from both, and pro- 
claimed the Indian press to be free. But, as the members of his Council 
were elderly gentlemen, brought up in all the prejudices of the despotic 
system, and thought very differently from Lord Hastings himself, who 
brought out to India all the freshness and freedom of an English noble- 
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man, attached to the best parts of the British Constitution; and as the 
India Directors at home would be likely also to think very differently 
about the safety of a free press to India; so, for the joint satisfaction 
of the scruples of these two antagonist parties, it was thought necessary 
to calm their apprehensions, by issuing the Regulations in question, 
which were as follow : 


To tne Eprrors or NewspaPens. 


Sir, Council Chamber, 19th August, 1818. 
His Excellency the Governor-General in Council, having been pleased 
to revise the existing Regulations regarding the control exercised by the Govern- 
ment over the Newspapers, I am directed to communicate to you, for your in- 
formation and guidance, the following resolutions passed by his Lordship in 
Council : 

The Editors of Newspapers are prohibited from publishing any matter coming 
under the following heads : 

Ist. Animadversions on the measures and proceedings of the Honourable 
Court of Directors, or other public authorities in England, connected with the 
Government of India, or disquisitions on political transactions of the Local 
Administration, or offensive remarks levelled at the public conduct of the Mem- 
bers of the Council, of the Judges, of the Supreme Court, or of the Lord Bishop 
of Calcutta. 

2d. Discussions having a tendency to create alarm or suspicion among 
the native population, of any intended interference with their religious opinions or 
observances. 

3d. The republication, from English or other newspapers, of passages coming 
under any of the above heads, or otherwise calculated to affect the British power 
or reputation in India. 

4th. Private scandal and personal remarks on individuals tending to excite 
dissension in society. 

Relying on the prudence and discretion of the Editors for the careful observ- 
ance of these rules, the Governor-General is pleased to dispense with their sub- 
mitting their papers to the Officer of Government previous to publication. The 
Editors will, however, be held personally accountable for whatever they may pub- 
lish in contraversion of the Rules now communicated, or which may be otherwise 
at variance with the general principles of British Law as established in this 
country, and will be proceeded against in such manner as the Governor-General 
in Council may deem applicable to the nature of the offence, for any deviation 
from them. 

The Editors are further required to lodge in the Chief Secretary’s Office 
on es of every Newspaper, periodical, or extra, published by them respec- 
tive y- 

I have, &c. 
(Signed) J. ADAM. 
Chief Secretary to the Government, 


The Committee will have the goodness to remember that these 
Regulations were wholly of a private nature. They possessed no force 
of law; since the Act of Parliament granting the Charter of the East 
india Company, provides that all Rules and Regulations, before they 
can acquire the force of law, shall be registered in the King’s Courts, 
by His Majesty’s Judges, and be in strict conformity with the law of 
England, which every one must perceive at a glance that these Regu- 
lations are not; for if they were strictly followed, there would be 
scarcely any topic of public interest, on which any discussion could 
take place, the Regulations exempting from comment all public acts 
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of public authorities either in India or England, and all private 
opinions entertained by private individuals, for even these could 
scarcely be called in question without having a tendency 'm some'de- 
“gree to excite dissensions in society. Nevertheless, such was my de- 
sire to conform, in every respect, to the wishes of the Government, 
wherever this was clearly known, that I made no scruple to express my 
regret that the article complained of had been printed; and promised 
to make those Regulations for the press, now for the first time brought 
to my notice, the guide of my editorial conduct for the future. us 
then ended this first offence complained of, which was atonéd for, and 
set at rest by the answer described. 

Meanwhile, however, I saw these Regulations violated by all the 
other newspapers of the Presidency every day; some breaking one, 
and some departing from another, of the stipulations enjoimed, and 
acting with perfect impunity, and without any remonstrance, public 
or private, as far as I could learn. At length an event occurred, 
which gave an entire change to the view taken of the Indian press, by 
almost all parties; I mean both those who were hostile, and those who 
were favourable, to its introduction into India. The event was this: 
The Censorship continuing at Madras after it had been removed at Cal- 
cutta, made the British residents at that Presidency feel great dissatis- 
faction against Mr. Elliott, then Governor of that Presidency; and 
this dissatisfaction was the cause of the paragraph representing his con- 
tinuance in office as a public calamity, already adverted to. Ac- 
cordingly, when the British inhabitants of Calcutta had set them the 
example of holding a public meeting to vote an address of congratu- 
lation to Lord Hastings, they also assembled at Madras. for the samc 
purpose; and the conduct of his Lordship in his removal of all re- 
straints from the press was the principal topic of commendation. ‘The 
meeting at Madras was attended by some of the principal persons of 
that settlement: though the proceedings of the meeting were not al- 
lowed to be published there, as the Censor was the Chief Secretary ; 
and he considered that praising Lord Hastings for removing the Cen- 
sorship was indirectly censuring Mr. Elliott for still retaining it. . Pri- 
vate copies of the proceedings were forwarded to Calcutta, however, for 
publication; and from these I will make only two extracts, the one 
from the speech of the East India Company’s Advocate-General; an 
officer corresponding with the Attorney-General in England, and the 
other from the speech of Mr. Stavely, an eminent Barrister of the 
King’s Court there. 


Extract from the Speech of Sir Samuel Toller, Advocate-General at Madras. 
“The wisest political arrangements have been made for the public safety, and 
to prevent the recurrence of those dreadful scenes. The Governor-General, in his 
answer to the address of the inhabitants of Calcutta, has, with a manly frarikness, ’ 
—, the motives of his policy, and has appealed to the public mind for its 
rectitude; and I am persuaded that he has not appealed in vain. A Govern- 
ment, when conducted with wisdom and patriotism, has nothing to conceal. It 
is involved in no mysteries; the clearer and the stronger the light in which its 
pensipe and proceedings are presented to the public eye, the more it will be 
applauded,” a 
Extract from the Speech of Mr. Stavely, Barrister at Law, 
“ To all that has fallen from my honourable friend, who has just sat down, I gi 
my full assent ; and add my voice to his, in commendation of that freedom, 
which, in my opinion, a greater blessing cannot be bestowed upon onr Eastern 
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Empire. And, Sir, I know no law, no reason, no policy, why it should not be 
enjoyed to its fullest extent. I say, Sir, I know no law. There is none 
upon your Statute Book, which restrains the Liberty of the Indian Press; I 
speak in the hearing of those who will correct me if IT am wrong. I know no 
regulation ; and they are present who can set me right if Tam inerror. That 
there is no reason in such restraint, my honourable friend who has preceded me, 
has shown you fully: that there is no policy in it, I will prove to you before I 
finish. 

+ Of what nature is your Empire here, and how is it maintained? Ask your 
Legislators of both Houses, who have made you laws to govern it. Ask your 
Directors; ask the public meetings of your proprietors ; ask your Statesmen who 
have written, and poured forth their eloquence in its praise ; and one and all in 
the same words will answer you, “Our Empire in the East, is an Empire of 
opinion; it is not, and never can be an Empire of force.” An Empire 
of opinion, and that opinion not free! a kingdom erected upon thought, and 
men not free to think! It is an absurdity in language as well as fact, which 
needs but to be stated to carry its own refutation with it. If, indeed, you will 
admit, that your reign is a reign of force ; that your dominion is a dominion by 
compulsion ; I can have no hesitation-to admit you some excuse for the enslave- 
ment of the mind and the restriction of thought ; but if, as you desire, you would 
maintain your rule upon the proofs of your superior genius, and your excellence 
above all other nations, and over all, above those you govern; if you desire to 
reign within the hearts of your subjects, and govern by their affections, you must 
free their thought from restriction, and the expression of it from restraint. For 
what improves intellect but the collision of mind? and what reconciles the mind 
to its rulers but the proof that its rulers are occupied for its good ? and how shall 
this be known if the great avenues of knowledge are closed up? 

“ The art of printing has been eulogized as the greatest blessing which has ever 
been bestowed upon mankind ; and we have been the introducers of this blessing 
to the East. But, Sir, while you confer a blessing on your people, is it wisdom 
to clog that blessing with a curse? A free and unfettered press is, indeed, 
a blessing to mankind; but a fettered press, in the hands of a despotic 
monarch, as my honourable friend has told us truly, may become one of the 
greatest scourges with which the hand of power can be armed ; one of the most 
dreadful engines of torture with which it can rack the mind. 

“ And what are the arguments which they would oppose to persuade us it is 
unwise? “ that our power would be endangered?” Sir, that argument was used 
against throwing open our trade; but has that measure at all weakened us? 
Endangered? and by whom? But is nothing else still more endangered by re- 
striction? Regicide France has tried, and in her Emperor we may read the fate of 
such control. Ile restrained the press, and interdicted it from all political dis- 
cussion; he suppressed all truth, and bid it lie and flatter ; daily, at his bidding, 
it vomited forth his slanders and falsehoods, measureless : and at what price did 
he buy the privilege to do all this?’ The morals of his people formed no portion 
of his care; religion formed no part of his scheme of government; he knew that 
the press dammed up, must burst out somewhere, so he abandoned morality to 
profligates, and religion to the care of atheism. 

“ And are we prepared to purchase restriction at such a price? It is not so 
that I have been taught at home. The morality of our fathers was as carefully 
fenced round as their freedom ; and their religion was dearer to them than both. 
And it is our serious business here. in a foreign land, to maintain our country’s 


character for the one, and exhibit the purity of the other, exceeding that of any 
other people of the earth.” 


These were the sentiments of two of the most eminent lawyers then 
at Madras, and they were responded to by nearly the whole of the 
British community in India, The Address, which was prepared at this 
meeting, was most numerously and respectably signed, by officers of 
the highest rank in every branch of the public service ; and in order to 
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give to its presentation the greatest eclat by which it could be ‘sur- 
rounded, a deputation was formed at Madras, of which Major Blacker 
was put at the head, to undertake a voyage of many hundred miles, 
and to convey this Address to Calcutta, and present it in person 
to the Governor-General. The British inhabitants of Calcutta feeling 
also as deep an interest in this question as the people of Madras, at- 
tended in large numbers on the day of its presentation, namely, the 
24th of July, 1819. The Governor-General appeared in state in the 
great hall of audience, at the palace in Calcutta. All the heads of all 
the public departments in Bengal were present. Many of the prin- 
cipal natives of rank and opulence were invited to attend. The whole 
of the British Society in Calcutta, to the extent of perhaps two thou- 
sand persons, were present on the occasion. 1 was myself among the 
number, and saw and heard all that passed at this meeting—one of the 
most solemn and imposing, and I may add, one of the most cheering 
and impressive that I ever remember to have witnessed, either in India 
or elsewhere. After the usual formalities of introduction and congra- 
tulation had been exchanged, the Address from Madras was read at 
length by Major Blacker; but I content myself with reading to the 
Committee this short extract from it, relating to the Freedom of the 
Indian Press. 
Extract from the Address of the British Inhabitants of Madras. 

“The most accomplished statesmen, while they provide for the defence and se- 
curity of the realm, neglect not to cherish the arts of peace. To cultivate the 
province of the human mind, to call forth its latent powers, and direct its energies 
to the improvement of society, to give a character and colour to the morals, in- 
telligence, and spirit of the age, has justly been considered essential to the welfare 
of the political system. 

“ On agriculture, on arts and commerce, liberal knowledge exerts a powerful 
and permanent influence ; it adds to the resources of a people, while it increases 
their happiness, and is intimately connected with the vital interests of mankind, 
Your lordship’s attention to this important branch of legislature has not escaped 
our notice, and the numerous institutions formed for the instruction of the native 
population, are illustrious monuments of British generosity, consecrated by the 
wisdom of your lordship to the prosperity of the empire. 

“ While contemplating this important subject, it must have occurred, that to the 
attainment of truth, freedom of inquiry was essentially necessary, that public 
opinion was the strongest support of just government, and that liberty of dis 
cussion served but to strengthen the hands of the executive. Such freedom of dis- 
cussion was the gift of a liberal and enlightened mind ; an invaluable and une- 
quivocal expression of those sentiments evinced by the whole tenour of your 
lordship’s administration.” 


Extract from the Speech of Lord Hastings, in reply to this Address. 
“You have observed my exertions to diffuse instruction through the extensive 
region with which we had become thus suddenly intimate. I cannot take credit 
for more than the having followed the impulse communicated by every British 
voice around me. Yes! we all similarly confessed the sacred obligation towards 
a bounteous Providence, of striving to impart to the immense anya under 
our protection, the improvement of intellect which we felt to be our own most 

valuable and dignified possession. 
“One topic remains—my removal of restrictions from the Press has been 
mentioned in laudatory language. I might easily have adopted that procedure 
without any length of cautious consideration from any habit of regarding the 
freedom of publication as a natural right of - fellow-subjects, to be narrowed 
only by special and urgent cause assigned. e seeing no direct necessity for 
these invidious shackles, might have sufficed to make me break them. I know 


¥v 
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myself, however, to have béen guided in the step by a positive and well-weighed 
potigy : if our motives of wart. are worthy, it must be wise to render them in- 
telligible throughout an empire, our hold on which is opinion. 

“ Further,—it is salutary for supreme authority, even when its intentions are most 
pure, to look to the control of public scrutiny. While conscious of rectitude, 
that authority can lose nothing of its strength by its exposure to general com- 
ment; on the contrary, it acquires incalculable addition of force, 

« That Government which has nothing to disguise, wields the most powerful in. 
strament that can appertain to sovereign rule. It carries with it the united re- 
liance and effort of the whole mass of the governed. And let the triumphs of our 
beloved country, in its awful contest with tyrant-ridden France, speak the value’ 
ofa spirit to be found only in men accustomed to indulge and express their 
honest sentiments.” 

Here then, was an open, public, formal, and solemn declaration, 
made by the Supreme Head of the Indian Government, that he saw no 
direct necessity for those invidious shackles on the press in India, which 
he had not only broken, but assigned his reasons for so doing; and as 
this was at least of equal value, in point of law, with the Circular pre- 
viously issued ; for both were without the formality required for maki 
the legal authorities, as neither of them had been passed through the 
King’s Court; as it was posterior to the Circular by a whole year, in 

oint of date; and as it was proclaimed with all the pomp and sv- 
fetiinit that could accompany any public act; I myself considered, 
and all around me concurred in the accuracy of the impression, that 


by this very act, the Regulations contained in the Circular were virtually 
ahfbgitad 3 for as both could not be observed, in any doubtful case, 
the highest, and most public, and most recent exposition of the 
Governor-General’s views, ought to be those that should be attended to. 


The effect of all this was to give a sanction to, and if I may so express 
myself, to shed a lustre around, every thing connected with the freedom 
of discussion, for a considerable period of time, during which, the 
Calcutta Journal, which was most in harmony with the Governor- 
General’s views, prospered exceedingly ; and such was the intense de- 
sire to possess it, even at the most distant stations, that the largest 
sacrifices were made by individuals to obtain it. I should explain’ to 
the Committee, that in India, newspapers are published without being 
stamped ; but all copies sent by the post-office, into the interior, are 
charged with a postage, proportioned to their weight, and to the dis- 
tance they have to travel. In some instances this was so heavy on the 
Calcutta Journal, as to make it cost five or six rupees, that is ten or 
twelve shillings sterling, for a single copy of the paper; the first cost 
and postage to a very distant station being included. It having oc- 
curred to me that this expense must materially contribute to check its 
circulation at the distant stations, I resolved, if possible, to equalize 
the charge over all India, by offering the Government a good round 
sum in lieu of postage, and having my papers stamped to go post free: 
I accordingly had an estimate made of the postage paid by me on’ the 
covers sent from Calcutta (where it had always to be paid in’ ad- 
vance), and found it amounted to about 30,000 rupees, or 3000/. ster- 
ling perannum. | accordingly offered the Government, an. adyance. 
upon this abe nrc capi tpn | it 40000. a-year, on condition 
of my papets being franked to all parts of fnidia by the post-office’ stanyp 
as ‘ Full Paid ;” the bonus I offered to the rhe Arnel spain thie ad- 
vance of 1000/. a year beyond the sum actually paid; the ‘advantage'T 
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expected to myself being a large increase of circulation by the extension 
of the post-paid papers to the most distant parts of India. The result 
answered my most sanguine expectations, and my hopes were far ex- 
ceeded. This arrangement commenced on the 27th of August, 1819, 
as the Committee will perceive from the printed evidence of Mr. 
Trant, who was then in office in India, and who, being a member of 
the Committee of 1826, was examined on that point, and confirmed the 
fact, as falling within his own knowledge, both as to the period 
of the contract, and its money amount. His evidence will be 
found at page 14 of the printed Minutes now in the Members’ hands. 
This arrangement too, continued undisturbed by any party for 
several months, up indeed to January, 1820, when some articles 
appearing in its columns, which were not agreeable to the 
ethan. of Madras, they, for the first time, ordered the Calcutta 
Journal to be stopped at Ganjam, the frontier town or station where 
the Madras jurisdiction commences; and though the papers were all 
marked ‘ Full Paid” at Calcutta, by virtue of the contract described, 
and the full postage was actually paid, yet every cover was again 
charged a second postage from Ganjam to all the territories beyond 
it; and sometimes reached the distant subscribers charged with four 
or five rupees—that is, eight or ten shillings per cover; and sometimes 
were sent back to me bearing double postage all the way: thus pro-’ 
ducing the double injury to me, of cutting off all my subscribers be- 
yond a certain distance—to secure which was the great object of the 
large sum of money paid, 40002. a year—and accumulating upon me, 
by every post, a large number of papers, which were either obliged to 
be taken ash by me, or their postage charged against me in account. 
In the bitterness of disappointment which such aggravated wrong 
might well inspire, I might perhaps have been forgiven if I had ex- 
pressed myself indignantly against the authors of so much wrong. 
But the notice which I published in my paper was, as I, think the 
Committee will see when I read it, as mild as could be well expressed : 
though it drew down the severe remonstrance of the Government—as 
though it had been an article of the most atrocious kind. The foilow- 

ing is the notice in question. 
“ To Subscribers under the Madras Presidency. : 

“* Our Madras friends are already aware of the measures which have been taken 
te impede the circulation of this Journal through their Presidency, and will have 
already formed, no doubt, a correct opinion as to the motives in which these 
measures originated. As, however, we find our desire to extend its circulation 
through their territories rise in proportion to the weight and authority that has 
been opposed to it, we have determined to make any sacrifice rather than’ suffer 
our friends in that quarter to be: deprived of seeing now and then discussions on 
topics which they are not likely to touched on in other Indian prints. . The 
Journal will therefore be supplied as usual at 20 rupees per month, at those 
stations which it may reach without having to pass through the hands of a post- 
master, who may levy a tax on it by order of the Madras Government ; and sucti 
as pass through Ganj poi ge oe Begg yn additional ogg Madtas 
must be paid, ru mon at 

hich it is delivered'to Subscribers in Calcutta poreon means we | suffer 
an actual loss of so mach of the’ as is pai us for the; free of 
the paper ‘as far as Ganjam, and be payivg about 16. augnes pup. wands tor eh 
we shall receive back only 10, making the overplus a premium to the Subscribers 
for their patronage of free discussion, which we hope to see mace subservient to 

the great end of public good, for which alone it was granted us. 
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“The measures of the Madras Government, in refusing to let the paper pass free 
beyond Ganjam, though marked “ full paid” at the post office here, and placed on 
the same footing as post-paid letters, which go free to their destination without 
any impediment, have already occasioned us a considerable loss in refunding the 
postage exacted from our Subscribers in that Presidency which had been already 
acknowledged to be full paid here ; though this measure has brought us an in- 
crease of numbers from that quarter. The sacrifice we now propose will be, it is 
true, an addition to much pecuniary loss, but it will at least be a voluntary one; 
and we trust that the dissemination’ of sound principles in politics, and -free 
inquiry on all topics of great public interest, will meet no check by this means, . 
but that the triumph of liberality over its opposite quality will be full and com- 
plete, whatever obstacles may be opposed to it, or in whatever quarter such oppo- 
sition may originate. ” 

This harmless article was. complained of by the Government of 
Bengal in terms of unmeasured severity; and after a letter of the 
strongest reproof, I was called upon by the Government of Bengal to 
prepare forthwith a full and ample apology to the Government of 
Madras; to send the draft of such apology, within three days’ date, 
to the office of the Chief Secretary, to be by him approved or rejected; 
and when framed as he thought necessary, to publish it in my own 
Journal (see printed Evidence, Accounts and Papers, pp. 2,3). On 
this I deliberated with all the care I could, and came to what I deemed 
a just conclusion. The fact was undoubted—that I had been doubly 
wronged by the Government of Madras in the way described; and I 
felt that I could not honestly and conscientiously apologize for what I 
was not persuaded was wrong. I accordingly wrote a long letter of 
justification, in which I showed by evidence that I was right, and ia 
which, therefore, | respectfully but firmly declined making any apology 
in the terms prescribed, though I had no objection to express my 
regret at the remarks having given pain to any one. The Committee 
will no doubt be curious to know what was the result of this refusal to 
make the apology demanded, and I will satisfy their curiosity by show- 
ing them, that my facts were so undoubted, and my reasoning so well- 
founded, that the Government gave way, and confessed themselves in 
the wrong ; by endeavouring to show that the Bengal Postmaster had 
not rightly understood their instructions respecting the contract; and 
by waving the demand for the apology in the terms first. prescribed— 
concluding with this paragraph ; 


“ That your attention to those rules (established for the ) has not been more 
strictly enforced, may be a subject of just blame to pee officer whose duty it 
more especially was to bring to the notice of Government any flagrant violation 
of those rules ; but with every allowance which can be made in your favour, from 
a consideration whether of this circumstance, or of the misconstraction which the 
late Postmaster-General was led to put on the orders of Government, or of the 
disappointment which you may have experienced, and of the consequent irritation 
of feeling towards the supposed authors of that disappointment, his Lordship in 
Council thinks it indispensably requisite that a puthe acknow should 
be made in the manner eoleaia aun in my letter of the 12th inst... It-is: not his 
Lordship’s desire that the acknowledgment should be worded in the terms which 
he would have judged necessary previously to the consideration of your letters 
but he expects from you an early expression, in the Calcutta Journal, of your 
regret at having published observations so carelessly worded as to bear the a 
— of disrepectful animadversion on the Government of Madras. 
ordship in Couneil is led to infer that you had no real intention of offering such: 
resus Hy from the perusal of an article in your paper of the 11th inst. recently 
brought to his notice, and that persuasion has principally influenced the tenour of 
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the present communication. The date of that publication, which was anterior to 
my first letter, proves the sincerity of the explanation given in your second letter 
to me.”’—Printed Evidence, Accounts, and Papers, pp. 9, 10. 

Accordingly a short Ictter was prepared by me, addressed to the 
Governor-General of Bengal, to be sent by him to the Madras Govern- 
ment, which, after recapitulating most of the circumstances of this 
case, ended with this paragraph : 

“ I beg to repeat here the expression of m t at the many"apparent miscon- 
ceptions * the Posteoffice dereeianians of oth these Previdention, which have 
occasioned me much serious and irreparable loss, and which rendered a public 
explanation of them necessary ; as well as a still greater regret that any thing I 
should have said on this subject should have given pain to his Excellency, the 
Governor-General in Council, or to any branch of the Honourable Pes Ba 
Government in India, my principal object in the “ Notice to Subscribers under 
the Madras Presideney,” having been to apprize them of the arrangemeuts which 
I had made to counteract an evil from which we had both experienced very 
serious evil.” 

Thus then was terminated a case, in which the injury inflicted on 
me was immense ; and that this was not for the mere fact of paying the 
postage in Calcutta instead of at Madras, may be inferred from the 
fact that my papers had been suffered to pass for several months unin- 
terrupted under this very system—that no other letters or papers “ full 
paid” at Caleutta were ever before, or even at the same time, arrested 
in their progress, or surcharged when carried forward—and that there- 
fore the political freedom of the Caleutta Journal could have been 
the only cause of its circulation being attempted to be stopped in the 
manner and under the circumstances described. 

With respect to the long letter of justification and reasoning sent in 
to the Government of Bengal, preceding the shorter one sent to Madras, 
this will perhaps be the proper place for me to advert to some varia- 
tions between the letter printed by me in Calcutta subsequent to the 
close of the correspondence, and the actual letter sent in to the 
Government there. The facts of the case are these: During the 
sitting of the Committee of 1826, a letter was read by me in evidence 
on the subject last spoken of, and on comparing this with the letter 
furnished by the India House, it appeared that my copy contained 
several paragraphs—to the number of eight or ten—which were not 
found in the India House copy. My own impression at the time was 
that the omissions in this copy were suppressions; and when Ff was 
asked whether ET could not recollect having made any alterations in 
the letter sent in to the Bengal Government after my original draft, I 
answered that I could not, but on the contrary, I felt quite sure that I 
had not done so. ma was ‘sare ne ee nto for a 
crepancy between the numbering paragra in my own letter, 
an Pl to these paragraphs in the reply; to which my 


answer was, that this discrepancy had been observed even im Calcutta ; ’ 


for in a collection of the correspondence published there in a small 
pamphlet, of which 500 copies were printed for circulation in: that 
Presidency, the fact was pointed out in a note at the foot of the page;, 
which showed at least my faith then and now; for this collection 
was printed, and cire under the inspection of the Government, 
and no one then seemed conscious, any more 

variations’ beyond those which seemed to be indicated ‘by the different’ 
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numberings of the paragraphs. My own printed version of the letter 
sent in to the Government is just the very reverse, however, of a 
suppression or mutilation; for it gives several paragraphs which 
were certainly contained in the original draft from which the printed 
edition was made, but which paragraphs, for some reasons not now 
remembered, either perhaps because they were thought to add too 
much to the length of the letter, or to be repetitions of what had been 
already said, were omitted in the fair copy sent in. If the letter pre- 
sented to the Government had contained passages not to be found in 
my printed version, then indeed, a suspicion might have rested 
on me of having wilfully suppressed what did not appear. But the 
case is just the reverse. My original draft contained some paragraphs 
which were omitted in the copy sent in to the Government; but instead 
of keeping back any thing, I have printed the whole that the original 
draft contained, omitted paragraphs and all: my memory having 
failed me, however, in any recollection of such omissions at}the time, 
and my belief then being that no such omissions had taken place. If 
the whole of these are examined, however, it will be found that whether 
they were all in the letter sent to the Government, or all omitted, they 
would not affect the merits of the case in the slightest degree, nor alter 
any single view of the question. They may be considered as mere 
surplusage, and were no doubt on that account omitted: but their 
production in the printed copy leaves nothing unknown, and is far 
better than if they had not appeared at all. For myself indeed, I 
should not have attached any importance to it whatever, were it not 
that I have heard importance is attached to it in other quarters; and 
therefore I was desirous of setting the matter right with the Committee, 
that it may be fairly understood if it should be brought forward here- 
after. The paragraphs will be found at pages 43 and 44 of the 
Printed Minutes. 

On the 29th of February, 1820, there appeared a letter, sent to the 
paper by Lieutenant John Smith, of the Madras Cavalry, pointing out 
the fact that the mode in which the troops were paid at Nagpoor and 
Hyderabad, occasioned considerable loss to them in the exchange of 
the rupee. The author having sent his name for the information of 
Government, if it should be asked for, it was given up at their request ; 
the evil was remedied, and the utility of free discussion proved by this 
very act. 

I come now, however, to a new era in the history of the Indian press. 
It was that in which the Government, sick and wearied as it would 
seem, of this long correspondence, which almost always terminated to 
their disadvantage, by showing them to be in the wrong, determined to 
proceed by law against all offences that should in future be committed 
against them through that medium; and this was the occasion that led 
to that change. Ashort letter was addressed to the Calcutta Journal, 
signed ‘‘ Emutus,” which gave it as the opinion of the writer, that in the 
Indian Army, merit had little to do with promotion ; but that whoever 
had interest might be sure of getting appointments on the Staff. The 
letter was printed; but so opposite were the opinions entertained by 
me on this subject, that on the very day following, I wrote a long article 
to show that the writer was wrong. It was nevertheless subjected to a 
legal prosecution ; and the Advocate-General, Mr. Spankie, having 
commenced proceedings, some friends obtained access to the Govern- 
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ment; and on convincing the Governor-General that I had no partict- 
pation in the sentiments of the writer, but gave them as the mere 
opinions of a correspondent, from whom I entirely differed, it would not 
be wise to pursue the prosecution to a close; a correspondence. fol- 
lowed, which ended in this: that on condition of my instructing my 
counsel not to oppose the rule for an information being filed against 
me in Court, pb expressing my regret at the publication of the letter, 
the prosecution should. be withdrawn ; which. was accordingly done, 
and thus terminated this affair. shoe rennet 

About this period another letter, headed ‘ Military. Monopoly,” and 
disclosing some unfair. transactions in the sale of Officers’ houses.at 
Military stations, also drew the attention of Government, who asked 
for the name of the writer, which was given up at his own request, 
Lieutenant Fell, of the 10th regiment... The matter, was then inquired 
into, and the grievance redressed ; furnishing another striking proof of 
the utility of such discussions through the press. 7 


The next case that occurred, was one which led to the longest cor- 
respondence that ever passed between the Indian Government. and my- 
self ; and was represented by them as one of peculiar impropriety on 
my part. I know not, indeed, any act that drew down upon me-more 
severe ‘censures than this. As-I am very anxious that the Committee 
should judge for themselves how far these censures were: deserved,: I 
will with their permission just read to them the letter, and then offera 
few remarks upon it. The letter is as follows : 


To THe Eprror or Tae Catcutra Journat. 
Sir, fsa: Provinces, June He be 
I shall be obliged by any of your Correspondents clearing upt lowing, 
for the benefit of your numerous subscribers at one of the military stations 
in India.—I am, &e., A CHURCHMAN, 
And the Friend of a Lady on her Death-bed. 


“Cana Military Chaplain, fixed at a station where two King’s Regiments are 
posted, besides numerous other Corps and Departments, which mem nnsey 
two Clergymen generally, and whose duties therefore, when alone, require his 
constant ce, absent himself from the station without leave from the Com- 
manding Officer? 

“ At this sickly season, liis presence with the dying in hospital, and to inter 
the dead, sometimes six or eight per day, is urgently required, and cannot de- 
cently be dispensed with,’ independent of the impropriety of also interrupting 
the proper nce of the sabbath, for two or eee tanioge successively, 
where so large a body of Christians are residing. , 

“It is asserted (but I conceive erroneously) that the Chaplains have received 
orders from the Lord Bishop of Calcutta, not to make themselves amenable to 
any. military or other local authorities; and therefore when a young couple a 


at an 
out-post prefer going to the expense of making the Clergyman tra milés to 


t 
go and he is at perfect liberty to accept the itivitation, and'to leave 
his own parishioners, to buty each other, anid ‘:postponé all 
until his tour is completed, which in this instance oc~ 
cupies,'I understand, more than three sabbaths, yorR ney 
“ In consequence of one of these ill.timed matrimonial requisitions in December 
last, the of Divine Service, and other religious observances of the 
season were entirely overlooked at Chri which passed by 
in succession, and Christmas-day included, wholly unobse: 
should have the option of estes é : 
placed power vested in him by the Lord Bishop, unless 
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the express written permission of the local authorities on the spot to do so, and 
provided in all such cases the season is healthy, and no one dangerously ill, and 
that he shall unerringly return to the station before the Sunday following, 
that Divine Service may never be omitted in consequence of such requisition.” 

The first letter of the Chief Secretary, addressed to me on this sub- 
ject, merely demanded the name of the writer, as the matter appeared 
to contain disrespectful insinuations against the Lord Bishop; and it 
was subsequently known that this request was made at the instance of 
the Lord Bishop himself. To this a respectful reply was sent, express- 
ing my inability so to do, as, in point of fact, I had not the name of 
the author, it not being usual to require it in cases where opinions on 
matters of general notoriety rather than statements of private and 
particular facts form the subject matter of communication. As the 
letters themselves, however, are very short, the Committee will perhaps 
permit me to read them. They are as follow : 


To Mr. J. S8.Bucktxcuam, Eprton or the Carcutra JourwaL. 
Sir, Council Chamber, July 14, 1821. 
The letter which was inserted in the Calcutta Journal of the 10th instant, 
under the signature of “A Churchman, and the Friend of a “Lady on her 
Death-bed,” appearing to contain insinuations extremely disrespectful to the 
public character of the Lord Bishop of Calcutta, the most noble the Governor- 
General, in Council, has directed me to call upon you to state, for the information 
of Government, the name, designation, and residence of the individual by whem 
that letter was communicated to you for publication. 
Iam, &e. 
W. B. BAYLEY, Chief Secretary to Government. 


To W. B. Bayrey, Esq., Cuter Secretary to GoverNMENT. 


Sir, Caleutta, July 16, 1821. 

I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 14th 
instant, and to state that the Author of the letter therein named, being unknown 
to me, Iam unable to furnish you the information you require. At the same 
time | beg respectfully to submit for the consideration of the most noble the 
Governor-General in Council, that I published the letterin question under a con- 
viction that a temperate and moderate discussion of the inconveniences likely to 
arise from a want of local control, in certain points, over Military Chaplains, might 
be productive of public benefit, without infringing on the respect due tothe public 
character of the Lord Bishop of Calcutta. 

I have the honour to be, &c. &e. 
J.8. BUCKINGHAM. 


I leave the Committee to judge whether a more temperate or more 
respectful letter could have been penned than this, under the actual 
circumstances of the case ; yet, mild and unobjectionable as it even now 
appears to me, it drew down upon me a censure of extreme severity, 
of which some judgment may he formed by the following armen 
the only one I shall read, as the letter itself will be found in the Printed 
Evidence—Accounts and Papers, p. 14. The Chief Secretary says : 

“Tt is a gross prostitution of terms to represent as a temperate and moderate 
discussion, an vita! insinuation of an individual, involving at the same 
time an insinuated charge, not the less offensive for being hypothetically put, 
that his superior might have countenanced the delinquency. 

“It would be with undissembled regret that the Governor-General.in: Council 
should find himself constrained to exercise the chastening power vested.in him ; 
nevertheless he will not shrink from its exertion, where he may be conscientiously 
satisfied that the preservation of decency, and the comfort of society require it to 
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be applied. Tam thence, Sir, instructed to give you this intimation: Should 
Government perceive that you persevere in acting on the principle which you 
have now asserted, there will be no previous discussion of any case in which you 
may be judged to have violated the ti of moral candour and essential justice, 
which are equally binding on all descriptions of the community. You will at 
once be apprized. that your licence to reside in India is annulled ; and you will 
be required to furnish security for your quitting the country by the earliest 
opportunity.” 

The communication of this determination gave me so much concern, 
that I began to form serious intentions of relinquishing my occupation 
altogether, for I could scarcely perceive the possibility of a newspaper 
being conducted-on any principles that could ensure its escape from 
danger, if such harsh constructions. were to be put on very harmless 
paragraphs, or such laws as those of ‘‘ moral candour and essential 
justice,” about which, since they were undefined, no two men could 
agree, were to be made my rule of action. I remained therefore some 
days in deliberation on the subject before! sent in my final reply, which 
was not done till the end of August, though the letter of Government 
was received by me onthe 17th of July. That reply is much too long 
to be read to the Committee now. It will be found entire among the 
Printed Evidence, pp. 19,20, 21; but I content myself with reading 
here the two following paragraphs to show the tenour of the whole. 


“That his Excellency, the Governor-General in Council, is vested with the exer- 
cise of a chastening power, by virtue of which he may mr any man to Eng- 
land from hence, without condescending to assign a reason for such an act, it is not 
for me to dispute; but of this Iam perfectly assured, that it would be indeed 
with ‘undissembled regret,’ that the Governor General would be prevailed on 
to exercise a right that violates the very essence and spirit of British legislation ; 
a right, the principle of wh ch, if once admitted, would justify the transportation 
of an individual while suing even the Government itself for his legal rights in a 
court of law, or the removal.of a man against whom no charge could be brought, 
but whose banishment might ruin him and his family for ever. That state 
exigencies might possibly arise to render this as justifiable as the suspension of 
the Habeas Corpus Act at home, may readily be imagined ; but the mere propound- 
ing of the question, ‘ Whether a Chaplain ought to be subject or not to the exer- 
cise of local control,’ could hardly be deemed so to endanger the State as to fur- 
nish the exigency required ; nor could I imagine that so unconstitutional a power 
would ever be exercised by the Government, until the Supreme Court had been 
found inadequate to meet the delinquency of the offending individual with a suffi- 
cient penitent. ‘The preservation of decency, and the comfort of society’, one 
would hope could never demand such a remedy. These are, indeed, terms re- 
specting the exact import of which no two individuals will entirely agree. I am 
unwilling myself to offend or disturb either; but inthe sincere and zealous dis- 
charge of my duty, and in endeavouring to fulfil the just expectations of Govern- 
ment, by the encouragement of such comments on public questions as shall 
benefit whcne in public employment, it will be difficult always to avoid it. Every 
such comment will bly disturb the comfort of the individual to whose duties 
itis applied ; and this ‘would be in proportion to their truth, and to his con- 
sciousness of their application—ihe two strongest reasons for their use, and the 
surest pledges of their utility, as effecting a beneficial change ; while the upright 
and faithful servant of Government would remain undisturbed, It is paths not 
for being thus instrumental in oting the public good, at an occasional sacri- 
fice of private comfort, that Government would visit me with its extreme dis- 
pleasure, If, on the other hand, offences against decency, and aspersions: on 
individual character, public or private, be deemed within the peculiar province of 
Government to watch over and avenge, I may safely say there is not an individual 
in’ India who would have larger claims on its interference and protection, as an 
unjustly calummiated person, than myself; but I would not insult its dignity, nor 
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so far evince my want of confidence in the tribunal open to all, as to ask the 
Government to extend the shield of its protecting and avenging power to me. 

“Tn reverting to the main points of this long letter,which I have in vain endea- 

voured to shorten, I beg you will assure the Governor-General in Council, that in 

ul lishing the communication which appeared in the Journal of the 10th instant, 
Pad not the most distant idea that any thing it contained could be even con. 
strued into a want of respect for the public character of the Lord Bishop of Cal- 
cutta; that in the short reply, which I had the honour to address to your first 
demand of the author's name, I meant not to advocate any right whatever, nor to 
vindicate any principle ; though I humbly conceive the principle, if any be there 
implied, namely, that when discussions are temperate and modest, and may be 
productive of public benefit, without infringing on the respect due to men in 
public authority, they may be safely indulged, will be deemed by his Lordship 
unobjectionable ; and that your last communication of the 17th instant has given 
me considerable pain, at finding I had unintentionally given such grave and serious 
offence to a Government that I have ever desired to honour, respect, and obey, .I 
beg also that you will further assure his Lordship in Council, that if the laws of m 
country are to be my future guide, I shall bow to the decisions of its tribunal with all 
due respect; if the written and defined restrictions issued on the removal of the cen- 
sorship be made my rule of action, I will endeavour as faithfully to adhere to them; 
even it the censorship be restored, I shall still acquiesce in the common submission 
exacted from all bya power which,whether legally orillegally exercised, no individual 
like myselfcould hope successfully to resist. But ifsosevere a punishmentas banish- 
ment and ruin is to be inflicted on a supposed violation of the laws of moral 
candour and essential justice, of which I know not where to look for any definite 
standard, I fear that my best determinations will be of no avail. My path will 
be so beset with danger that I know of no way in which I can escape the risk of 
such supposed violations, when those who are at once to be both judges of the 
law and the fact, may at the same moment make the accusation, pronounce the 
sentence, and carry it into execution, except by relinquishing entirely an occu- 
pation thus enviroued with perils from which no human prudence could ensure an 
escape. 

The next case was one that excited the highest interest in India, 
because it really for the time seemed to set at rest the long agitated 
question, of whether the arbitrary and summary power of the Governor- 
General in Council, or the legal and regular tribunals of justice were to 
be considered supreme in their decision of all questions relating to the 
press. The occasion was this: A controversy arose in the Calcutta 
papers, which was begun by Colonel Robison, of His Majesty’s 24th 
regiment, a gallant and dashing officer, then in India, as to whether 
the dinners, concerts, balls, and other entertainments of Calcutta were 
well or ill conducted. The Colonel contended for the latter, and un- 
dertcok to show that many improvements in this respect might be safely 
introduced. A writer in a rival paper, under the signature of “* Pagen- 
TuFsis,” very strongly contended that Colonel Robison, who wrote 
under the appropriate title of “‘ Sam Sorersipes,” was guilty of great 
disrespect to Government in passing these strictures on the public enter- 
tainments, contending that as these were chiefly conducted by the 
members of the Government, as the leading individuals in society, any 
attack on the perfection of the entertainments was an attack upon the 
directors of them also. To this Colonel Robison made a long reply, 
but I shall read only that portion of it which was selected for prosecution. 
I will give the Committee every word of this: and I will then leave 
them to judge of the wisdom of a Government that could undertake 
the prosecution of such an article, and arising out of such a controversy, 
as a false, wi¢ked, scandalous, and malicious libel, against all the 
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Secretaries to Government in India.” The Committee, however, will 
permit me to read the article itself, and they will then form their own 
judgment on its alleged atrocity. It is as follows : 

“ The motives which I have in trying to draw public attention to this and 
other subjects alluded to in my former letters, have been so much mistaken by 
Mr. Parenthesis (a writer in another paper), and other zealous admirers of ‘ the 
present order of things,’ that I think it necessary to request you will permit me 
to say a few words more in explanation of what I do and what I do not mean. 

“ Most certainly I do not mean the slightest attack (as it has been kindly 
insinuated I do), upon the Government, or its much-respected chief, There is 
nota man in India more deeply penetrated than I am with a sense of his many 
great and good qualities, not one who will be more ready to stand forward and 
join in praise of them under any political changes which can be, contemplated ; 
and this, not out of a feeling of gratitude, for he never did any thing for me ;_ nor 
of expectation, for I have nothing to expect of him; nor of fear, as I have writ- 
ten nothing I am ashamed of, nor that I would scruple to avow to him, if he 
only were to judge me for it. T also declare with the utmost sincerity, that. to 
attack, injure, or underrate the Government, is and has been foreign to my 
thoughts ; that am known personally to all its members; and that I have a 
great respect for them individually. 

“ But I think it no ways inconsistent with my respect for them one and all, to 
call, as far as an humble individual can hope-to do, the public attention to any 
matter of abuse, inconvenience, or subject of complaint, which it is. always in the 
power of the public to redress or get redressed ; and if I saw things going on 
wrong in the family of my own father I would-cry out and expose them to him. 
But if no wrongs are to be redressed, or, suggested improvements listened to, ex- 
cept those which go through secretaries and public officers to Government, none 
will be redressed or listened to but those whom they favour; and the influence 
of their favour (as that of their displeasure) extends further than the Government 
can be aware of ; some striking examples of which will soon be brought to their 


notice, b t fearless Correspondent 
si tea Seas: “SAM SOBERSIDES.’ 


To prosecute this harmless paragraph as a libel, the six Secretaries 
of State in India combined their purses and their influence—and I need 
not say how powerful these united must be. I had arrayed against 
me, therefore, all the authority of Government: and though it was a 
legal process, of which of course I thought much more highly than an 
arbitrary proceeding, I scarcely dared venture to hope for success. 
The Committee should be informed, that in India the grand juries are 
composed almost exclusively of servants of the East India Company, 
and that there can never be any great difficulty in finding a bill of in- 
dictment where the Government or any of its principal functionaries 
are the prosecuting parties. The petit jury is composed wholly of 
British-born subjects, and as such are all living in India by virtue of 
a licence which may be taken from any of them, at any time, without 
reason assigned, and they themselves be banished from the — if 
they did any thing which should displease the Government. ith 
such juries there would be little difficulty in obtaining convictions in 
any case in which the Government were tolerably right. What then 
was the result of this trial? Why this—that after hearing counseb@h 
both sides, and the summing up of the Judge—the Jury, without a 
moment’s hesitation, and without even retiring from the box, gave a 
unanimous verdict of acquittal; and the six Secretaries of States, with 
all their wealth and influence combined, were defeated by a single 
individual, under all the disadvantages already enumerated, merely 
because their ground was absolutely untenable, During the time that 
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this trial was in progress, between November, 1821, when the indiet- 
ment was first found, up to January, 1822, when the verdict of 
acquittal was given—that is, therefore, in the month of December, . 
182l—-some discussions arose in the Calcutta Journal, as to whether 
the article prosecuted as libel was really such or not: on which a 
criminal information was filed, to prevent any further discussion on 
that subject; and in the argument which took place in Court upon 
this proceeding, the following admissions were made—which, consider- 
ing the rank of the parties, ought, I conceive, to be stated; and I 
will give them in succession. 


«« Mr. Ferovsson, who was the leading counsel for the defendant, rese on the 
part of his client to show cause against the rule. In moving for that rule, the 
Advoeate General, he observed, had entered very largely and more than was 
usually done, into the reasons which gave rise to his motion, in which he should’ 
endeavour to follow him. That learned gentleman had told their lordships: that 
it was three years since the boon of the liberty of the press had been bestowed on 
India. He would tell them, however, that it was three years since the restric< 
tions formerly illegally imposed on that liberty had been removed, by a states- 
man and a friend of India, characterized by the liberality and magnanimity of his 
sentiments, who had thus conferred an inestimable blessing on this country, 
which would cause him to be remembered with gratitude by future generations; 
for if there was any one blessing likely to be more productive than another of 
great and lasting benefit to India, it was certainly that. liberty of discussion, 
through the exercise of which, every suggestion for its improvement and the ad« 
vancement of its interests might be brought into the field of fair and open argu- 
ment, and if proved to be of advantage, adopted for the general good. He was: 
ready to admit that. the liberty of the press was subject to some evils, although 
he regarded it as the greatest blessing that could be conferred on society ; but he 
knew of no boon that could be granted which was capable of producing so many 
beneficial eflects as this, by its bringing into discussion, and to the notice of the 
Government, an infinite nunrber of subjects connected with the interests of this 
immense empire over which its sway extended, and with the amelioration of the 
condition of our Indian subjects. 

“ Among other things, the Advocate-General had told their Lordships that it 
was impossible to go about the common business of life without being assailed 
with libels ; he had represented us as in a whispeting-gallery, where every word 
is noted aud made public. In saying this, his learned friend must have alluded 
only to the chit-chat and gossiping tattle indulged in by the inhabitants of Cal- 
cutta about the affairs of the day, when taking their evening drives on the Course 
or elsewhere ; such expressions could not allude to any thing connected with his 
client; for whatever may be the freedom with which public matters have been 
discussed, he was ready to assert, that no press on earth was more pure from 
private scandal and an exposure of the secrets of domestic life than the Calcutta 
Journal. 

“ But as to attacks on private character with which his client had been so-un- 
justly charged, there was no libel, no scandal, no vituperation, that had not been 
poured out by others on his client, who was himself the chief, nay almost the 
only ne from that abuse of the press of which he had been so. groundlessly, 
accused, 

* The discussion which had given rise to this. action, had arisen in consequence 
of a question started and long and warmly disputed, by very unlearned persons 
he thought as to the power of the Governor-General to transmit without trial, 
British subjects fieensed to reside in India. Giving his opinion aa lawyer, 
must say he thought there was no doubt of the existence of the power to transmit 
persons licensed to reside; and persons residing in India without-a licence; 
were im a legal sense committing a misdemeanor every day, which the; law. 
however overlooked, But the power of transmission, although it did. exist, was 
2 matter of high trust and responsibility, which should not be exercised but on 
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occasions that imperatively called for it. He did not-see that any such occasion 
had yet arisen, and he hoped that no such occasion would ever occur, nor did-he 
believe that it would be ever,exereised as long as the government of India was in 
the hands.of its present rulers. Such a power had been vested in the Govern- 
ment, because a monopoly of the trade of the country having been given to the 
East India Company, all others were considered as interlopers, who should’ be 
removed from the ‘country if their conduct was obnoxious to the servants of the 
Company. But this power of transmission, like the power,of the servants of the 
crown during the suspension of the Habeas Corpus Act,.and every other dis+ 
cretionary power, could not be exercised without high responsibility, and was not 
to be used on slight occasions. In both these trusts the ends of justice were to 
be satisfied and not defeated, and no lawyer would deny but that wrongs 
occasioned by the undue exercise of this or any other purely discretionary 
wer would be heard and redressed. He repeated however his conviction that 
for offences through the press, such a power would never be exercised’ ds long as 
the present ruler of India was at the head of its Government. On this‘ questiow 
of transmission as it was called, the discussion arose ; and bis client was ‘of 
opinion, in which he (the learned counsel) fully agreed with him, that a trial b 
a jury of his countrymen, was better than any man’s discretion however high an 
exalted, and however illustrious his character might be. When his client kiew 


that he was to be tried by a jury, he rejoiced that he and all others who enter- 


tained the same opinion as himself, had gained so proud a triumph over the 
advocates of summary transmission ; and that after all that had’ beet said’ 
jury was resorted to at last, as the only legal and ‘proper tribunal ‘for’ trying 
offences through the press; he therefore expresse! his content and satisfaction 
that instead of any other tribunal ‘his case was to be tried by a jary of his 
countrymen. 

“Mr. Spawxre, the Company’s Advocate-General, said, no obe eould speak of 
the liberty of the press, without admitting it to be one of the greatest blessi 
men can enjoy, but this was mo reason that the abuse of it should be toler: ed. 
The most satutary of all medicines might become by corruption ‘the ae 

ison. Let not the liberty of the press then be made a cloak for gener: 
ibelling. 

“ But he did not accuse ‘Mr. Buckingham of having this intention, . From 
him, if left to himself, we might expect better things ; but we have been in- 
formed to-day that these letters are not written by Mr. Buckingham, but by his 
correspondents. This is the great evil; he is controlled by a self-clected cen- 
sorship on his press, which prevents him from following the dictates of his better 
judgment. ‘Volunteer combatants, who are always keener’ than tegulats, enter 
the arena of disputation, and inflamed with the desire of victory, disturb the 
peace and quiet of society. It was a great evil that the press was so open and 
thus made an engine of disturbance. If Mr. Buckinghant would exercise his 
own discretion on the writings of his correspondents, of which he is the proper 
censor, his paper might be productive of incalculable benefits. ; 

“Irs Lorpsurp, the Chief Justice, Sir Edward Hyde East, then passed to 
the consideration of the merits of the case before the Court. They had nothing 
to do, he conceived, with the liberty of the press abstractedly. ‘The Government 
of the country, with the advice and sanction of the authorities at home, had 
established ‘that Liberty; and he conceived ‘that a free press, or the liberty of 
publication without a previous censorship was calculated to produce niuch 
good.” 

Here then, again, was a distinct appeal to the tribunal of the law, 
an admission from the highest legal authority in the country, thatthe 
liberty of the press had been-established in India with the sanction of 
the authorities at home—and an admission on the ‘part: of the counsel 
on both sides, that my own conduct in the use of this liberty had not 
been of such a nature, as to deprive me of ‘the fair claim to such pro- 
tection as this tribunal:of the law could afford to me from all ‘which, 


the inference was very natural, that the law would be in ‘future again g® .. 
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resorted to; and that banishment for offences committed through the: 
press would never be inflicted without a trial, at least. 
An event now occurred, which, though it forms no part of my cor- 
respondence with the Indian Government is yet material to be men- 
tioned; as one of the accusations made against me was, that I 
disturbed the peace and good order of society, and was therefore a fit 
object of punishment. The event was this. An individual, Dr. 
Jamieson, who was well known as a writer in the tival paper called 
the John Bull, received from the India Government an appointment 
as Superintendent of the School for Native Doctors; and as the same 
individual already held no less then six different appointments, each of 
them sufficient to occupy the whole time and attention of any one man, 
I wrote in the Calcutta Journal an article tending to show that even 
admitting Dr. Jamieson to be the most clever and the most meritorious 
man in the world, still, as he could not by any process, expand 24 hours 
into 48—the mere impossibility of his commanding sufficient time to per- 
form the duties of his new office without neglecting those of his old ones, 
ought to be deemed a valid objection against his being confirmed in it. 
Dr. Jamieson on this applied to Lord Hastings, and entreated him to 
send me out of the country, for having dared to comment on an ap 
pointment made by the Government, and thus set myself up as’a 
censor of their conduct. To this Lord Hastings is reported to have 
replied, that he had made up his min@ never to send any individual 
out of the country without a previous trial, whatever might be the 
nature of his offence. He therefore recommended Dr. Jamieson to 
proceed against me by trial at law, as the six Secretaries had done in 
the proceeding by indictment in November, 1821, on which I was 
acquitted in January, 1822; or as the Government itself had done in 
the proceeding by criminal information, which was filed in November, 
1821, but never carried forward for judgment: or if the matter were 
only one of controversy, as to his fitness for office, or capacity to find 
time for its duties, the press was as open to defend himself as to raise 
the objections to his appointment. Dr. Jamieson being thus disap- 
pointed in receiving the aid he wished from the Governor-General, 
sent his friend Dr. Gordon to me, with a formal message, to say that 
as he had ng to the strong arm of power to punish me for what I 
had written, he did not think himself justified in demanding of me 
personal satisfaction for that act, as this would be to employ two 
weapons where one only ought to be used. But though he could not 
for this reason call me to account for what had already transpired, he 
demanded of me that I should give his friend a written pledge that 1 
would never on any future occasion mention either his name, his 
office, or his duties, for the purpose of commenting on them in’ any 
way whatever: and if I would not do this, that he should expect me 
to give him the satisfaction due to a gentleman, by meeting him in a 
duel. As this appeared to me most preposterous and absurd, I de- 
clined complying with either alternative, and refused to give ‘the 
pledge required in favour of any man, as that would be to make a vir- 
tual abandonment of the liberty of the press entirely; and 1 equally 
refused to meet aby man in a duel for what I had not yet done, and 
what by possibility I never might do. It would be sufficient, I thought, 
when the offence was committed, to atone for it in the way desired : 
but as the history of duelling presented no case of fighting by antici- 
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pation, and as neither custom nor honour could demand it, I was de- 
termined not to set so bad an example as a precedent. Some hours 
after this message was returned, I had a conference with several friends 
on the subject; who conceived that in so highly military a society as 
that of India contained, it was. necessary to take one other step in, 
advance of that already. described; and in compliance with their 
wishes, rather than from any desire of my own (for no-man can hold 
the practice of duelling in less esteem than myself), 1 sent to Dr, 
Gordon, to say that if his friend, Dr. Jamieson, was not satisfied. with 
the answer given, and still wished to receive satisfaction for what had 
actually transpired, I was quite willing to wave the objection to his 
seeking two modes of redress instead of one, and would give him the 
meeting if he desired it.. The meeting accordingly took place on the 
tollowing morning at daylight. Two shots were exchanged on either 
side, and the pistols loaded for a third fire; when my own: second, 
Major Swiney, used his influence to prevent further proceedings, and 
the matter thus terminated, with quite as little success to those who 
appealed to this third tribunal for offences committed by the press, as 
had previously attended those who sought} by arbitrary deportation 
and by fegal prosecution to stifle that spirit so natural to English- 
men in their own country, and so difficult to eradicate from them any 
where—I mean the spirit so justly eulogised by Lord Hastings, as 
“* found only in men accustomed to indulge and express their honest 
sentiments.’ ' rr 
This occurred in the month of August, 1822; and about this period 
it was that the first announcement was made of an intention to dispose 
of a portion of the Calcutta Journal in shares, so as to give the pro- 
perty greater stability, by associating in its proprietorship gentlemen 
of character and property belonging to all the higher branches of the 
community. Accompanying this announcement was a schedule of 
the entire property of the whole Concern, in its presses, types, paper, 
buildings, and other materials; the estimated value of which was, two 
lacks of rupees, or 20,0004, sterling ;. and also a return of the actual 
profits made during the previous six months, which was at the rate of 
from 6000/, to 8000/. sterling per annum, by which the value of the 
copyright and materials together were deemed worth fully four lacks 
of rupees, or 40,0004. sterling ; and yielding, even at that rate of pur- 
chase, from 18 to 20 per cent. interest. Certain other advantages.in 
the gratuitous supply of the paper to shareholders were. also held 
out, which, adding the amount of the subscription value, would make 
their dividends not less than from 30 to 40 per cent. interest.on the 





sum invested in the purchase of such shares. The public were invited | | 
to inspect the whole property, as well as the books of account, for 7% ” 


themselves; the office was visited by many for that. purpose, to 
whom every facility was given: and when the period arrived for con- 
firming the purchases, which was not until six months after the. pur- 
chase-money was paid, giving every person, therefore, six months of 
trial, with liberty to withdraw at the end of the six months if he desired 
it, the number of shares sold were 70, some at 1000 rupees each, 
and some at 1200; making, on the whole, about 7000/. sterling, 
which was paid for about one-sixth of the whole paper, the estimated 
value being 40,000/., to be divided into 400 shares of 1002. each, 
of which it was stipulated that I should retain 200, and the rest be 
open to me for sale, 
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All these facts the Committee will find in. the Printed Evidence al- 
ready before them ; where also it is shown, on the testimony of Mr. 
J. C, Sutherland, a partner in the banking-house of Messrs. Alexander 
and Co., in Caleutta, and of Colonel Franklin, of the India Company's 
Army, in Bengal, that they parchased’ such shares as a matter of 
profitable investment ; that they realized their full amount of promised 
dividends, in two half-yearly payments; that the‘Concern was most 
prosperous, yielding large profits, in which they participated’; and on 
the testimony of Mr. Sandford Arnot, then a resident in Calcutta, and’ 
attached to the office, it is shown in the printed evidence that the ac- 
countant of the Journal, who had the best possible means of knowing 
its actual value, purchased a share in it at the price stipulated, as’a 
mercantile investment, for profit, and was perfectly satisfied with its 
returns.—See Printed Minutes of Evidence, pp. 1, 7, 11. 

The stability thus given to the Journal by this extension of its pro- 
prietary interest, so as to include seventy gentlemen of station, wealth, 
intelligence, and high character, for there were not more than three or 

four natives of India among the purchasers, all the rest being officers 
of the India Company’s civil or military service, and opulent British 
merchants of the city, made it of course an object of greater hatred” 
than ever to those who saw in its increased stability the ‘assurance of’ 
increased power and influence. 

About ‘this period, the Rev. Dr. Bryce, who was editor and pro- 
wietor of the Indian John Bull newspaper, commenced a series. of 
etters against me, under the signature of “A Frienp or Mr. 
Banxes;” the great object of which was to repeat certain calumnies of 
Mr. William John Bankes, then Member for Cambridge, who, among 
other things, had represented me as being a person wholly incapable of 
writing a book, and being about to publish, as my own, a volame of 
Travels in Palestine, the materials for which were stolen from himself, 
I need not now say any thing to the Committee to prove the utter 
falschood of this imputation. I took the most effectual means that 
any man could take to put that matter to the test, by proceeding in a 
court of law against the original fabricator of such a groundless 
calumny; and the result was, that after a trial, which extended over 
nearly three years of time, and cost the parties who were declared’ 
guilty, upwards of 6000/., and myself who was proved innocent, 
nearly 2000/.; that Mr. Bankes was found guilty of a false, scandal- 
ous, and malicious libel, by a verdict of a jury, and condemned to pay 
damages of 400/., with costs. Dr. Bryce, however, by the most ma- 
lignant perversions of the facts of the case, so distorted them as to 
produce a very great impression against me in Calcutta; and to show 
that his object, in attacking my private character, was, if possible, to 
undermine the influence which my moral character and integrity gave 
to my political principles, he himself makes this unblushing ‘avowal 


ofhis end and aim. He says, under this signature of “ A Friend ‘to 
Bankes.” 


* The phenomenon of a journalist venting his sentiments without the aid of 
a Censor, is but new in India ; and it was manifest, that in this country, such a 
man might prove the source of incalculable evil. Inlooking around me I beheld the 
evils that might be feared, actually occurring. I saw them insinuating themselves 
into the very stronghold of our power, and possibly paving the way for an event’ 
«=, Which the enemies of this power have attempted ia vain. Entertaining these 
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views, the conductor of such a press became in my eyes @ public enemy, and 
resting his power as he did,as welbupon his character as in his principles, his 
reputation became a fair and iy ge object of attack, and its overthrow a sab- 
ject of honest triumph to every lover of his country.” ' 

I have read this to the Committee for the purpose of showing to 
what extremes of virulence and slander my opponents were permitted 
to proceed against me, in violation of the regulations said to be issued 
to and made binding on all the Editors of the publie papers alike, as 
well as in violation of those “ laws of moral.candour and_ essential 
justice ;” the slightest disregard of which, on my part, was threatened 
with instant banishment, without any previous discussion. And another 
object I have in view in reading this paragraph, is also to let the Com- 
mittee know who Dr. Bryce is, and what were his sentiments and his 
character ; to which I shall have occasion again, perhaps, to refer them, 
when I come to speak of that comment on his new appointment, for 
which I was ultimately banished without trial from the country, 

There. were two minor matters which formed subjects of .corre- 
spondence, though not of complaint, between the Indian Goverament 
and myself, which will be found in the Printed Evidence, pages 22.and 
26, but which I mention lest it should be supposed that I would omit 
any thing important. The ‘first is, when, in April, 1822, we were 
publishing in the Calcutta Journal, section by section, ‘‘ Sir John Mal- 
colm’s Report on the State of Malwa,” which the Government not wish- 
ing to be proceeded with, wrote to express their wish to have. it 
discontinued, and it was discontinued accordingly, The second is, 
when, in August, 1822, there appeared a letter in another paper, the 
India Gazetie, conducted by Dr. Grant, a Government servant, which 
‘appearing to the Governor-General to be of a description highly 
offensive to the feelings of his Majesty the King of Onde,” I was 
desired not to repeat it, a desire with which I very cheerfully com- 
plied ; though the Editor who originally inserted this.‘ insulting” 
letter, as it was afterwards called by the Government, never received, 
as far as I could learn, the least punishment for his offence. I men- 
tion these cases to show the animus by which I was really actuated ; 
and I can truly and solemnly declare, that whenever I knew what the 
specific wishes of the Government were, I was always willing to meet 
H fey But when they gave so vague a threat as to say, ‘‘ The next 
time you give us any offence, we shall withdraw your licence,” it was 
impossible to discover what might or what might not give them offence, 
since this would often depend far more on the temper of mind in which 
the offended party might be at the moment, than the nature of the 
thing said, especially when the party offended was to be accuser, wit- 
ness, judge, and jury, in his own cause. 


An exception to the minor cases, however, occurred about the same , 


riod, namely, in May, 1822, when a letter was written from the 

pper Provinces, by Colonel Robison, of His Majesty’s twenty-fourth 
regiment, the King’s officer who had commented on the entertain- 
ments of Calcutta, under the signature of “Sam Sonersipes;” and, 
therefore, long subsequent to my acquittal for the publication of those 
comments. In this letter, he adverts to the benetits produced in the 
interior of India by a Free Press; and ventures to & question as 
to the propriety of publishing in the Government Gazette, all the pro- 


motions and advancements in rank conferred on officers, that they 
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might be more publicly known. The letter appeared to me as inno- 
cent as any that I had ever printed; and I inserted it therefore with- 
out scruple. But as it led to severe measures towards its unhappy 
author, as well as reproof to myself, I am anxious that the Committee 
should hear it entire. It is as follows: 


To tur Epiton or tue Carcutra JouRNAL. 
Sir, In the Deccan, April 13, 1822, 

Were I to enumerate the benefits in small matters and great, which, 
within the last three years (but particularly within the last one year), [ know to 
have been done to the public service by the free exposures and discussions which 
have taken place in the columns of your Journal, I should fill up more than the 
whole of your Asiatic department for at least a couple of days, and put to shame, 
if they have any, every one of the courtly well-fed tribe who have laboured to de- 
prive the Indian world of that free press, which is the greatest blessing that any 
rational people can enjoy. What abuses of power have already been checked by 
it! with what wholesome fear has it already inspired nag! hundred public 
servants, who were before under no fear or control whatever ! hat civility, what 
attention, what kindness, what alacrity and regularity it has helped to introduce 
ip many of the public offices! yea, what virtue, public spirit, emulation to excel 
in their different callings, has it not given to many who never before considered a 
place or appointment with any other thought but how the most was speedily to be 
made of it! How much more has it done to stop foul play, and introduce im- 
provement in bazars, and in the administration of military justice, fining, ing, 
taxing, and cheating—how much more than all the orders you can pick and cull 
out of that valuable compilation, as clear as it is rich, the Bengal Code ! 

Yes, Sir, I congratulate you most heartily on being in a manner the author of 
more improvements than all the laws and regulations that have yet been framed 
to improve things mendable. I congratulate the natives from the bottom of my 
heart at the good you have already done them ; and I hope to see the time when 
it will no longer be in the power of those who are supposed to protect them from 
fraud and violence, to harass them even in legal Courts, and under rules and regu 
lations. That it still is so, and that the most trying evils may be, and are too 
often experienced under legal forms, where the sufferer has little hope of redress, 
I could furnish some examples to any one who doubts the fact. 

Respecting the brevet and local rank conferred, or rather said to be conferred, 
by Indian chiefs, such as the Nizaim, Berar Rajah, &c., upon British officers, I 
should be obliged to any of your well-informed military Correspondents to answer 
me the following questions: 1st. Who is it that makes Captains, Lieutenants, 
Majors, and sometimes Brigadier-generals, of captains in the service of these chiefs ; 
is it the Chief, whom we are told from the best authority, has no power even over 
what are called his own troops, or is it the Governor-General, who is bond fide 
the chief lord and master of those kingdoms? 2d. If the Governor-General, as I 
suppose it must be, does he get the authority by act of Parliament, or by order 
from the Court of Directors? Whether it be the Governor-General or the Chief, 
why are these gentlemen not not notified in public orders, in the rank which they 
assume upon their visiting-cards, and in society. In Europe, whenever an officer. 
is allowed by His Majesty to accept rank or honours of any kind from a foreign 
prince, it is dul y notified in the Gazette. These certainly are little things ; so are 
most things that hold society together ; so are all your courtly ceremonies very little 
things ; but let me see the proud English knight who would be thrust out of his 
place at a feast by a Knight of Malta or the lonian Islands. Do not then let us 
expect an old captain, or subaltern in the army, to yield or give way.to his inferior 
in rank, let him style himself what he pleases, or dress himself in ever so imposi 
a staff uniform.—I am, Sir, A MILITARY FRIEND, 

Neimuer a Mutt wor « Guat 


The Government first asked the name of the writer of this letter, 
which I stated that I confidentially possessed ; but wished rather that 
.. he should himself communicate it to the Chief Secretary, which I had. 
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no doubt he would do most. cheerfully, from his having publicly stated 
his readiness to give proofs of his assertions if needed. ‘But the Govern- 
ment would hear of no compromise, and insisted on the name imme- 
diately, which was accordingly given ; as Colonel Robison had pub- 
licly authorized that step, though I should have preferred its being done 
by himself. As far as I was concerned, this matter ended here ; but I 
regret to say that with such severity was Colonel Robison pursued, 
that after being driven from his station in the heart of the country, 
and forced to march to Bombay, in a state of ill health, and in the 
burning heats of autumn, he was ultimately ordered home from thence ; 
and his spirits and health together were so much broken by this harsh 
treatment, that he died almost within sight of the English coast, and 
was buried, I believe, off the Lizard: a victim, undoubtedly, to his 
ardour for the promotion of reform, and his constitutional, sincere, and 
disinterested attachment to the cause of a free press in India. 

The last occasion of complaint, and the last warning that F received, 
and I am as glad as the Committee can possibly be to approach their 
termination, arose out of the following circumstances: A discussion 
had existed for a long time between the Editors of the Indian news- 
papers, as to whether the Regulations for the Press contained in the 
Government Circular, were or were not binding in law. My opinion 
always was that they were not; the best proof of which was, that there 
never had been, and all lawyers admitted there never could be, any 
legal proceeding against any party for infringing them. They had 
not been registered in the King’s Court, a formality without which they 
could no more become law, than a bill carried through both Houses of 
Parliament, can become an Act, without receiving the Royal assent. 
The only way in which they could be enforced was this: An Editor 
was told, “‘ Here are certain rules which we choose to lay down, . If you 
do not conform to them, we will deprive you of, your. licence.of resi- 
dence; and when we have taken this from you, we can.send you out 
of the country; not for breaking any of our rules, but for not having 
the licence which we have taken away.” But an Indian Editor could 
not be so dealt with; and’ when they broke the rules, which they did 
often, there was no legal process souk be had against them, because 
the rules themselves had no legal existence. This was the doctrine I 
maintained, in opposition to the other writers in India; and subsequent 
events have proved that I..was right, as those very rules. were .after- 
wards registered in the King’s Court, to give them that power inlaw, 
which they never possessed before. For so writing, however, “I re- 
ceived again 'a severe reproof. The letter will be found in the Printed 
Evidence, Accounts and Papers, p. 26, as well as my reply. I will 

uote only one paragraph from the letter, and another from the reply 
he closing paragraph of the Government letter, which is dated 
September 5, 1822, is as follows : 








«Whether the Act of the British Legislature, or the opinion ofan individualshallbe J 


predominant, is now at issue. It is thence imperatively the duty of the I.ocal Go- 
vernment to put the subject at rest. The long-tried forrbearance of the Governor- 
General in Council will fully prove the extreme reluctance with which he adopts 
a measure of harshness ; and even now, his Excellency in Council is, pleased to 
give you the advantage of one more warning. You are now finally apprized that 
if you shall again venture to impeach the validity of the statute quoted, and the 
legitimacy of the power vested by it in the chief authority here, or shall treat with 
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disregard any official injunction, past or future from. Government, whether com- 
municated in terms of command, or in the gentle language of intimidation, your 
licence will be immediately cancelled, and you will be to depart forthwith 
from India.” 


To this letter, as I before stated, a long reply was sent, which will 
be found in the Printed Papers, p. 26; but I will read only the closing 
paragraph of the whole. It is this: 


“As to the nature or extent of that freedom of the press, about which snch various 
and conflicting opinions have been entertained, it is now. clear that for English- 
born Editors who may be-transmitted for maintaining abstract opinions as to its 
existence or total annihilation, no such freedom can be ony longer. supposed to 
exist; and as far as I am concerned by being included in that class, it is likely 
that his Lordship in Council will never more be troubled with dissertations upon 
a question now so entirely set at rest. Of the merits or demerits of the several 
systems of censorship, restrictions, or freedom as by law established, whatever 
may be my opinion it must be unavailing to offer it now. I have before often 
desired to know only distinctly and unequivocally what the system intended to 
be maintained actually was, and expressed my readiness to conform to it, for the 
justice or injustice, policy or impolicy of any system must rest with those who 
establish, and not with those who are called on merely to observe it, and who 
have no share in its formation. Every apparent departure that T have yet made 
from such conformity to the established system of the moment, has arisen from 
ambiguity of the terms in which its conditions appeared to me to. be involved, 
and from the inferences fairly warranted by the various. modes of proceeding 
adopted against offences through the press, sometimes through the channel of 
official correspondence, but more frequently, and in the most important cases, 
through the regular channel of proceedings in the Courts of Law. To this last 
appeal I have never once objected ; and so far from my attempting to set any act 
of the Legislature of my country at defiance, my never-ceasing cry and prayer has 
been, that the dominion of the law should be upheld and maintained as the only 
dominion under which we all ought to live. Whatever is lawfully established it. 
will always be my duty to obey, and even under the system here laid down by 
the Governor-General in Council as that framed by the Legislature for the Govern- 
ment of British India, however it may fall short of that standard of excellence 
which ardent minds might wish to see attained, it will be my aim to live as 
usefully and honourably as Ican. If I fail in effecting all the good TI wish, I 
must strive to be content with doing that which is safely practicable,’ and <en-. 
Sevens to balance the sacrifices of the present by indulging hopes for the 
uture.” 

I beg the Committee to remark, that this last warning distinctly tells 
me that if I again impeach the validity of any statute, or doubt the 
legitimate power which it gave, or disobey any official injunction, past 
or future, which the Government might issue, I should have my licence 
taken away. I contend that in the article for which I was. ultimately 
banished, I did neither of these things against which I was warned— 
I called no statute’in question—I doubted no power whatever—[ dis- 
obeyed no injunction, past or future. The Governor-General, the 
Judges, the Bishops, were not to be spoken disrespectfully of in India, 
nor the Directors or other public authorities of the East India Company 
in England; but the individual onwhosesingularly inappropriate appoint- 
ment I felt it safe to raise a good-humoured smile, was not..included 
in the excepted Dignitaries, nor was he, in any sense of the term, one of 
the public authorities of the country, but merely a Presbyterian: mi+ 
nister, as will presently be seen. The history of the transactiow was 
as follows: and as it was for this that I was actually banished ‘ftom 
the country, it is important that it should be clearly understood. 
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Subsequent to this last warning, which was written by the Chief 
Secretary, in September, 1822, my best friend, Lord Hastings, left the 
country, embarking in January, 1823, and leaving an interregnum until 
the arrival of his successor, Lord Amherst; during which interval, the 
supreme authority was vested in the hands of Mr. John Adam, as 
senior member of council, who was therefore temporarily the Governor- 
General of India, or locum tenens till the actually appointed Governor, 
Lord Amherst, should arrive. Mr. Adam had been the original censor 
of the Indian press; and was the leading person of the opposition to 
Lord Hastings’s views on the subject of free publication in the Coun- 
cil; and he had been heard to declare, that if he possessed the reiris 
of power but for a om day, he would use it to send me out of the 
country, I felt it my duty, as I believed it to be my interest, to exercise 
somewhat more than my usual caution on this account; and indeed 
I was taunted by my rivals and opponents of the press, De. Bryce 
among the number, with something like a shrinking from my duty, 
and a line from Shakspeare was often repeated of me— 

“ High-reaching Buckingham grows circumspect.” 
With all my circumspection, however, I was unable to escape. In 
the short period of Mr. Adam's interregnum, he took great care to 
reward handsomely those who had been most active and most violent 
in their opposition to the freedom of the press in India: and among 
other most inappropriate appointments, he conferred upon the Rev. 
Df. Bryce the situation of Clerk of the Committee for supplying the 
Government offices with stationery, a place worth about 600/. or 8002. 
a year. So much importance was attached by the Government to this 
Freee a desirous, at least, did they appear to be to give it 
all possible eclat—that instead of being included in the Government 


Gazette of the morning, where 6 Tegan of the highest importance 
e 


are always announced, it was made the subject of a special announce- 
ment, in the shape of an ‘* Extraordinary Gazette,” in the manner in 
which victories and other important events are announced in England, 
which was paraded about the town, and delivered to persons as they 
rode or walked through the streets. The whole affair was a subject of 
such ridicule in every body’s mouth, that I but faintly responded to 
the general feeling of the entire community—the patron and the pro- 
tégé perhaps alone excepted—when I penned and published in my 
Journal of the 8th of February, the following good-humoured exhibition 
of the appointment in question : 


From ihe Caleutta Journal, of the 8th of February, 1823, page 541. 

“ During the evening of Thursday, about the period at which the inhabitants 
of this good City of Palaces are accustomed to sit down to dinner, an Appendix 
to the Government Gazette of the morning, was issued ina separate form, and 
coming in the shape of a Gazette Extraordinary, was eagerly seized, even at that 
inconvenient hour, in the hope of its containing intelligence of great. public im- 
portance. Some, in whose bosoms this hope had been most strongly excited, 
may perhaps have felt disappointment ; others, we know, drew from it a fund of 
amusement which lasted them during the remainder of the evening. 

“The reverend gentleman named below, who, we perceive by the index of 
that useful publication, the Annual Directory, isa Doctor of Divinity, and 
Moderator of the: Kirk Session, and who by the favour of the higher powers, now 
combines the office of parson and clerk in the same. person, has no. doubt been 
selected for the arduous duties of his:new place, from the purest motives, and the 
strictest possible attention to the public interests. Such a clerk as is here re- 
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aived to inspect and reject whatever articles may appear objectionable to him, 
should bea competent judge of the several sorts of pasteboard, sealingwax, ink- 
stands, sand, lead, gum, pounce; tape, and leather ; and one would imagine that 
nothing short of a regular apprenticeship at Stationers’ Hall, would qualify a 
candidate for sucha situation. All this information, however, the reverend gentle- 
ian no doubt possesses in @ more eminent degree thanany other person who could 
be found to do the duties of such an office; and though at first sight such in- 
formation may seem incompatible with a thedlogical education, yet we know that 
the country abounds with surprising instances of that kind of genius which fits a 
man in a moment for any post to which he may be appointed. 

“ In Scotland we believe, the duties of a Presbyterian minister are divided be- 
tween preaching on the sabbath, and on the other days of the week visiting the 
sick, comforting the weak-hearted, conferring with the bold, and encouraging the 
timid, in the several duties of their religion. Some shallow persons might con- 
ceive that if a Presbyterian clergyman were to do his duty in India, he might also 
find abundant occupation throughout the year, in the zealous and faithful dis- 
charge of those pious duties which ought more especially to engage his devout 
attention. But they must be persons of very little reflection indeed, who enter- 
tain such an idea. We have seen the Presbyterian flock of Calcutta take very 
good care of themselves for many months without a pastor at all; and even 
when the shepherd was among them he had abundant time to edit a controversial 
newspaper (long since defunct), and to take a in all the meetings, festivities, 
addresses, and flatteries, that were current at the time. He has continued to dis- 
play this eminently active, if not holy disposition up to the present period ; and 
according to the maxim, “ to him that hath much (todo) still more shall be given, 
and from him that hath nothing, even the little that he hath shall be taken away ;” 
this reverend doctor, who has so often evinced the universality of his genius,and 
talents, whether within the pale of Divinity or without it, is perhaps the very 
best person that could be selected, all things considered, to take care of the 
foo!scap, pasteboard, wax, sand, gum, lead, leather, and tape, of the Honourable 
Fast India Company of Merchants, and to examine and pronounce on the qualit 
of each, so as to see that no drafts are given on their Treasury for gum that won't 
stick, tape short of measure, or inkstands of base metal. 

“ Whether the late discussions that have agitated both the wise and the foolish 
of this happy country, from the Burrumpooter to the Indus, and from Cape 
Comorin to the confines of Tartary, have had any influence in hastening the con- 
Summation so devoutly wished, we cannot presume to determine. We do not 
profess to know any thing of the occult sciences ; and being equally ignorant of all 
secret influences, whether of the planets of heaven, or the satellites of earth, we 
must content ourselves, as faithful chroniclers of the age, with including in our 
aaaneee important document issued under the «ircumstances we have de- 
scribed. 

Let me now ask the Committee to contrast the good-humoured 
banter of such an article as this, with the fieree and bitter paragraph 
which I read to them at a former. part of my address, -from the pen of 
this same Dr, Bryce, who avowed, that as my principles derived great 
strength from the excellence of my character, it was important to at- 
tack and overthrow that character, if the principles could not otherwise 
be refuted. Let them place the mildness and utter absence of ill- 
feeling on my part, in contrast with the bitterness and venom on his: 
and let them say what they must think of the fairness or justice of a 
Government that could permit such a man, who was subsequently con- 
victed of libels against me by a Court of Justice, the Judge even de- 
clating from the bench that —— too atrocious to be thought of 
without horror, to remain unmolested and amass a fortune by his pur- 

suits,-—while I, who had never yet been convicted of ‘libel, nor 
evinced either severity or bitterness towards the Government or indi- 
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viduals, was to be banished without trial, and ruined, as the sequel 
will unhappily show. On the day after the article in question a 
peared, the following, which was the Jast communication from t 
Indian Government, was sent to me. 


To Mr. J. S. Bucxincuam. “ad 
Sia, Fort William, Feb. 12, 1823. 
Referring to the editorial remarks contained in the Calcutta Journal 
of the 8th instant (page == to the communications officially made to you 
on former occasions, I am directed to apprize you that in the judgment of the 
Governor-General in Council, you-have forfeited your-claim to he countenance 
and protection of the supreme Government. 

2. I am further directed to transmit to you the enclosed copy of an order 
by Government on the present date, by which the licence of the Court of Direc- 
tors, authorizing you to,proceed to the East Indies, is declared to be void from 
and-after the fifteenth (15th) day of April next. : 

3. You will be pleased to notice that if you should be found in the East Indies 
from and after that date, you will be deemed and taken to be a person residi 
and being in the East Indies without licence or authority for that purpose, 
will forthwith be sent to the United Kingdom. 

Tam, Sir, your obedient servant, 
W. B. BAYLEY, Chief Secretary to the Government. 


From such a mandate as this, there was of course no appeal. Con- 
sidering the only course left open to me, therefore, to be that of retiri 
from the country where my further residence was forbidden—usefi 
and honourable as were my pursuits, and many as were the friends 
from whom I should thus suddenly be torn—I to prepare for my 
departure. What greatly aggravated the hardship of my case. was, 
that my wife had but a few weeks before joined me from England, after 
a painful absence of ten years; and that our children were aw 
to be on their way out to join us, as orders for their coming had already 
been sent home. The short time allowed for my stay would not enable 
me to wind up my affairs, and settle my accounts, as the t num- 
ber of those who were indebted to me as subscribers to my Jouraal were 
resident in the interior of the country. My domestic establishment, 
just completed with great care, for the reception of my family, was 
obliged to be abruptly broken up, and a large sacrifice of property 
suffered on that account alone ; besides which, the removal of my per- 
sonal superintendence from such a Concern could scarcely fail to 
its value to myself, and to every other proprietor. The spontaneous ex- 
pressions of sorrow and indignation which were communicated tome from 
all quarters, were such as any man might well be proud of ;. but though 
they soothed the feelings, they could do but little to repair the losses 
inflicted on me by so severe a measure. To add to the aggravation of 
the evil, I was then standing in the Supreme Court as a plaintiff, seek- 
ing reparation for the injurious libels on my character, written and pub- 
lished by Dr. Bryce, in the John Bull newspaper; and to banish me 
without trial from the country, was of course y to lessen the chances 
of my obtaining justice at the tribunal to which I had appealed. 
In short, it is. mockery to s the protection of the laws existing 
in any country where an. individual may be taken from a Court of 
Justice, either as, plaintiff or defendant, and banished without trial by 
the -ruling , 9a Nevertheless, to show how strong my case must 
have been, 1 may mention that even in my absence, had been 
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sent away, and the cause therefore deprived of much of its strength, the 
following opinion was expressed of the libels of my opponent, by the 
learned Judge, Sir Francis Macnaghten, from the Bench. 


“That the plaintiff was entitled to just damages was undeniable. That he had 
suffered no special damage was avowed; and special damages accordingly were 
not claimed. To his Lordship’s mind there was no question of the malice of the 
writers in the John Bull towards Mr. Buckingham. It was true, Mr, Bucking- 
ham had appealed to the public ; but he did notapply to be expelled from society, 
and his friends to be proscribed. Really, to his Lordship’s mind, they were most 
malicious libels: he could not speak of them without horror. If he conceived 
Mr. Buckingham had suffered in his newspaper, or in his mind, his Lordship 
would award him the most ample and exemplary damages; butas special damage 
was not pleaded, he did not consider heavy damages necessary. Concluded his 
Lordship, * Let the Plaintiff have a thousand rupees damages and costs.’”— 
Report of the Trial in the Supreme Court of Caleutta, April 7, 1823. 

The truth is, that thinking more of character than damages, I had 
instructed my counsel to say, I did not come into that Court to seek 
compensation in money; for atrocious as these slanders were, my 
character stood so high among those who knew me, that they had inno 
way afiected the sale of my paper, and therefore my property remained 
unjnjured by them; while, conscious of innocence, the tranquillity of 
my mind remained undisturbed. But I brought these libellers into 
Court as the only effectual means left me of proving to the public of 
India, by whose support and approbation I lived, that even the writers 
of these libels were ashamed to avow themselves, and that they had 
not a shadow of evidence to substantiate their case. The résult of 
the trial effected this object most completely, and with this I was 
satisfied. 


I may perhaps add, that in the course of the trial a question arose as 
to the general character of the Calcutta Journal, when Mr. Cutlar 
Fergusson, than whom no man knew it better, or was more competent 
to form a just opinion of it, gave this as the result of his convictions : 

“ After Mr. Longueville Clarke had read to the court what he considered the 
worst parts of a long series of the Calcutta Journal, in order to show that its 
eharacter would at least palliate the libels of his clients on the Editor; the follow- 
ing was the reply. made by the counsel on the other side. “ As to the extracts 
selected by Mr, Clarke, from the twenty-six numbers of the Calcutta Journal,and 
which have been read, I am satisfied that if my learned friend could have dis- 
covered any more libellous matter he would have pronounced it to the Court... Ag he 
has not done so, it may be safely taken for granted, that it did not exist, Now he 
had not been able to produce one libel on private character; there was not a 
single word of calumny on any private individual. In fact, upon my learned 
friend’s own showing, there could not be a purer paper in existence. If it come to 
libels between Editors, the most objectionable expression that could be found (in 
the Caleutia Journal), is that which accused a former Editor of the John Bull of 
being ‘ subservient ;’ and even that is applicable to public conduct.. And is it 
for this that Mr. Clarke thinks it justifiable for a few powerful men, if they be so, 
to combine together to hunt down Mr. Buckingham from society, and proscri 
all who should countenance him? than which nothing is more repugnant to 
English law, or more abhorrent to the spirit of Englishinen.”— Report of the Trial 
in the Supreme Court of Calcutta, April 7, 1823. gave 


The Committee will be prepared to'think, no doubt; ‘that under such 
aggravated circumstances as these, I did every thing in’ my power to 
show my hostility to a Government from whom I had received such 
treatment, and that I encouraged my successors to do the same. The 
world would have forgiven me I believe, even if that had been the case. 
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But while I took such steps as I thought would best secure to the other 
proprietors, as well as to myself, the full protection of which our 
perty would stand in need, by placing it under the editorship and 
management of an Indo-British subject, who, as a native of India by 
birth, needed no licence to reside there, and could not therefore be sub- 
jected to banishment for not having such licence, as I had been,-~I also 
took pains to secure the co-operation of two other assistants; and to 
the three parties thus united, I issued a Code of Instructions, copies of 
which were deposited with my agents also, to see that they were car- 
ried into effect ; and in order that the Committee may see fully and 
fairly in what spirit these Instructions were written, and whether my 
conduct was not mildness itself, contrasted with the injuries I had _re- 
ceived, I beg to read only three paragraphs, which | take from the 
Printed Evidence, page 13. It is as follows: 


“ As I began with the strongest recommendation to unanimity, so I would end 
with a repetition of my earnest desire that this be preserved unbroken, even at 
the greatest sacrifices of individual feeling to promote the general harmony and 
common comfort of all. It will materially contribute to this, if each of the two 
gentlemen more especially engaged in the management of the paper be vested 
with the power of correcting any portion of the communications sent fur the 
press, whether written within the office or coming from without; ai by this 
means every security will be made —er any thing objectionable escaping either 
from the oné or the other. Though Mr. Sandys, as editor, will have the task and 
responsibility of exercising his censorship on all that is to be published, | desire 
that Mr. Arnot and Mr, Sutherland shall equally exercise the right of wholly re- 
jecting or partially correcting, softening, and amending any thing intended for 
publication ; so that nothing may appear which has not the concurfing consent of 
all parties named. Neither of them will have the right to adda word to what is 
written by the other, without the writer’s consent ; but each must have the right of 
striking out any portion of what is written by the other, whenever he may think it 
objectionable in any point of view, ' , 

“ T have myself always submitted to this friendly revision of others, because lam 
aware that the writer of i, Magic is seldom so good a judge of the danger or 
impropriety of any particular opinion or expression which escapes him in the 
andor of composition, as a second or third person who exercises his cool judg- 
ment on it after it is written. I shall by this means be satisfied that nothing of 
undue warmth or unseasonable irritation a ; and as the great mass of the 
supporters of the Journal are men of high minds and noble principles, as well as 
pen of weight and rank in the community, I shall thus be as well assured as 

could desire, that nothing calculated to inflict an unnecessary pain on any class 
will be’perntitted to be published. The firm tone and independent spirit of the 
Journal may of course be maintained by all, but to prevent any thing escaping 
that may be rome hg do injury rather than good, I particularly desire'that this 
power of censorship be permitted to be equally exercised by Mr. Sandys, Mr. 
Arnot, and Mr. Sutherland, and that nothing be published which is not sanctioned 
and approved by each of them. 

“| have nothing further to add, but my earnest hope that concord and unani- 
mity will prevail among all parties ; that the Journal may flourish under its pre- 
sént management even more than under mine ; and that it may continue to be 
the source of private benefit to all concerned in its preparation, and of public 
good to the Indian Government, and the people over whom its rule is extended.” 


Having completed all my arrangements, by thus protecting my » 
property against any further invasion—left instructions with my suc- » 
cessors as editors—sold off all that, belonged to my domestic establish- 
ment—and publicly announced my confidence in the. protection, of the 
laws, as being sufficient to secure the. property I left behind me from 
further injury or from violation-—I embarked from Calcutta on the 
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ist of March, and reached England on the 30th of June, in the same 
gear 1823, arriving only just in time to prevent the sailing of our 
children, whose passages were taken and paid for—and whose bag- 
gage was embarked in a ship lying wind-bound at Deal, but destined 
to take in her passengers at Portsmouth. 


As soon as I landed in England I repaired to London; and after 
waiting a short period of time to allow the India Directors to become 
acquainted with all the circumstances of my case, I made a mild 
and respectful application, first to them, and then to the India Board, 
soliciting, not compensation for the injury inflicted, but merely per- 
mission to return—which was in both cases denied. The letters are 
so short that they may all be read without occupying much time. — 


To ruz Honovraste tHe Court or Directors or tue East Inpra ~ 
Company. 

HonouraB Le Sirs, London, Sept. 3, 1833. 

1 was unwilling to intrude myself coomeneety on the notice of 
Honourable Court, until sufficient time should have elapsed for all its members 
collectively and individually to become acquainted with the particulars of the 
alleged offence, for which my licence to reside in India was annulled by Mr. 
Adam, the acting Governor-General, in February last. As I have reason, howe 
ever, to believe that the period is now arrived when your Honourable Court is in 
full possession of the merits of the case, I think it proper to address you without 
further delay on the subject. 

My ground of complaint is, that I have been made to suffer a most grievous 
pooleeiert for a very slight offence ; and that my banishment from India must 
yave already produced to my affairs in that country more than sufficient evil, 
compared with what might be due to the fault laid to my charge. 

My request is that your Honourable Court will take this case into your earliest 
consideration, and grant me a licence to return to India, there to pursue my law- 
ful occupation as Editor of the Calcutta Journal, without being again liable to 
banishment from the country at the mere will and pleasure of the Governor- 
General in Council ; but guaranteed in the safety of my future residence in India, 
subject only to the laws as administered in the Supreme Court of Judicature 
established in Bengal, for the express purpose of maintaining to the British in- 
habitants of that presidency the free enjoyment of their legal rights. 

T have the honour to be, &e. &c., 
J.S, BUCKINGHAM. 
To Mr. J. 8. Buckincnam. 

Sir, East India House, Sept. 17, 1823. ~ 

I have laid before the Court of Directors of the East India Company, 
your letter of the 3d instant, requesting a licence to return to and reside in 
India, and I am commanded to acquaint you that the Court do not think fit to 
comply with your request. 

I am, &c,, 
J. DART, Secretary. 


To rue. Paesipent ann Memaras or tux Boarn or Controvtw 
Honovurasce Sirs, London, Sept. 20, 1823. _ 
In conformity with the provision made by the statute 53 Geo, IIT. 
cap. 155, sect. 33, I have the honour to transmit for the information of your 
Honourable Board, copies of an application made by me to the Court of Direc- 
tors of the East India Company for permission to return to India, under the cir-" 
cumstances therein described, with their reply: and I have to that your 
Honourable Board will exercise the powers granted to you wy liament, in 
providing me with that authority to return to and reside in India, which the 
Court of Directors have refused. 
T have the honour to be, &e. &c., 


J. S, BUCKINGHAM. 
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To Mr. J. §. Bucxrncnam. 5 

Sir, India Board, Sept. 27, 1828. 
In reply to your letter of the 20th instant, addressed to the Commis- 

sioners for the fairs of India, I am directed by the Board to acquaint you that 
the application which you lately made to the Court of Directors of the East 
India Company, for permission to proceed to India, was. duly laid before them 
by the Court, together with the decision of the Court thereupon, in conformity 
with the provisions of the 33 section of the act 53 Geo III. cap, 155; and that 
the have not thought fit to issue any directions thereupon. 


Tam, &e., - 
Mes. W. P. COURTENAY: 


Conceiving it to be quite impossible that either the Directors or the 
India Board could approve of the appointment of Dr. Bryce; and yet 
being unable to comprehend how they could consent to visit me with so 
severe a punishment if they disapproved of the appointment—fer in 
that case I should have been merely giving utterance to their own 
sentiments—I made this the subject of particular inquiry, and the 
Committee will not wonder at my astonishment when I discovered that 
so far from their approving the appointment, they had no sooner heard 
of it than they An eesat. it entirely—that they did not wait: to hear 
of any opinions expressed on it in Calcutta before they condemned it; 
but that it was condemned by all parties at the Court and at the Board 
as soon as it became known. At first there was great difficulty in my 
getting proof of this. But in the Committee of 1826 we obtained from 
the India House an extract of the despatch sent out from England on 
the 5th of November, 1823, annulling the very appointment, for gently 
censuring which I was expelled the country and refused. ion 
to return. The document itself is contained in the Evidence, p. 18 ; 
but the extract referred to is so striking, and so: important, that I must 
ask the permission of the Committee to read it here. » It is as follows: 
Exrractr or a Letter From THE East Inpta Company To THE GovegNon- 

Genenat or Bencat. 8 

Para 5, November, 5,1823, 

In your letters of the 15th and 28th of February, the appointment of 
Dr. Bryce, Senior Minister of the Scotch Church at your Presidency, to the office 
of Clerk to the Committee’of Stationery, has been brought to our notice. The 
reasons given for this appointment in the Governor-General’s minute of the 27th 
of February, are by no means satisfactory to our minds. We td it as ob- 
jectionable on general principles, that a clergyman should hold a civil office 
under the Government ; and we see nothing in the case of Dr. Brycé to warrant 
an exception in his favour. We accordingly direct, that on the receipt of this 
despatch the appointment be immediately revoked. 

Here, then, is proof beyond all question that my objections to the ap- 
pointment of Dr. Bryce were perfectly well-founded; and that they were 
believed to beso by the very partiés who had pinished me fot making 
them; since they had themselves expressed the same opinion in a 

ver form. This, therefore, ought to spare the necessity of an 
urther inquiry into the merits or demerits of the particular ‘article . for 
which I was banished and subjected..to all the,loss and suffering de- 
scribed: asthe India Directors themselves have, by this act of an- 
nulling the appointment, proved the justice of my censure, by adding 
the sanction of their-own. 


While awaiting in England intelligence from_India as to the state of 
my affairs there, every ship brought me more and more disastrous 
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intelligence. J learnt, from various quarters, that some further blow 
was meditating against the property I had left behind me, though I 
could not distinctly learn what. I found, however, at len that the 
Government in India having got me out of the country, treache- 
rously been preparing a secret blow to be struck when I was gone; and 
this was done in the shape of an attempt to introduce an entirely new 
law into Calcutta, for the express purpose, as it afterwards too f gree 
appeared, of putting down the Calcutta Journal entirely, and anni- 
hilating all that remained of value in the only property I possessed in 
the world. 

The first step taken by the Government was to legalize the Regula- 
tions for the Press, by having them registered for the first time in the 
King’s Court, which was done on the 3d of April, 1823. Now, 
as it was for a pretended breach of those very Regulations that I was 
banished from the country, it must be clear that I was punished with- 
out having broken siti law; for if they were lawful without being 
registered, it was utterly useless to register them again, except to give 
them an ex post facto application to my individual case. 

The next step was to introduce two new Rules, or Ordinances, for 
licensing Journals, and otherwise regulating or rather restraining the 
freedom of publication, which are so unique in the history of British 
Legislation, that a ought to be preserved, if only to excite abhor« 
rence at the spirit which could frame, and the power which could con+ 
firm, such arbitrary and despotic edicts. 1 content myself with giving 
only the preamble and a paragraph or two of each. The first is 
dated the 4th of April, 1823, and is as follows: 

“Whereas matters tending to bring the Government of this country as by law 
established, into hatred and contempt, and to disturb the harmony, , and 
good order of society, have of late been frequently printed and cire in News- 
papers and other Papers published in Calcutta; for the prevention whereof it is 
deemed expedient to regulate by law the printing and publication within the 
settlement of Fort William in Bengal, of Newspapers, and of all Magazines, 
Registers, Pamphlets, and other Printed Books and Papers, in any language and 
character, published periodically, containing, or purporting to contain public news 
or intelligence, or strictures on the acts, measures, or proceedings of Gevunndid, 
or any political events or transactions whatever. 


“Be it therefore ordained, that no person or persons shall within the said 
settlement of Fort William, print, publish, or cause to be published, any News- 
paper or Magazine, Register, Pamphlet, or other Printed Book or Paper whatso- 
ever, in any language or character whatsoever, without having obtained a licence 
mH the Governor-General in Council, which licence shall be revocable at 
pleasure. 

“And be it further ordained, that if any person within the said settlement of 
Fort William, shall print or publish, or cause to be printed or published, or'shall 
sell, vend, deliver out, distribute, or di of, or if any or other 
person shall receive, lend, give, or supply, for the purpose of perusal or otherwise, 
to any person whatever, any such Newspaper, Magazine, Register, or Pamphlet, 
or other Printed Book or Paper as aforesaid, such licence, as is required by thi 
Rule, Ordinance, and Regulation, not having been first obtained, or after su 
licence if Previouat obtained shall have been recalled, as id, such 
nc py forfeit for every such offence, a some not exceeding sicéa rupees four 


The reception of such a law as this in a British community may be 
well judged of. It excited, as it was so well calculated to do, almost 
universal condemnation. The second law was quite in harmony with 
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its predecessor. It was introduced on the following day, April 5, 
1823, I need not read any of the clauses, except the last ; and will 
only’say that the previous clauses give power to the Magistrates, to 
enter any houses where they have even strong presumption to believe 
that printing materials are to be found, to seize and attach them, and 
by summary process to fine the offenders 1000 rupees, or 100/. sap 
each, and in default of payment to commit them to the common jail. 
The last paragraphs of the second law are as follow: : 

“Tf the Governor-General in Council, shall at any time deem ‘it Tat to 

acme the circulation of any particular Newspaper or other Printed Book or 
aper of any description (whether the same may be printed in the town of ‘Cal- 
cutta or elsewhere) an immediate notice of such prohibition will be given’ in the 
Government Gazette. The officers of Government, both Civil and Military, will 
also be officially apprized of such prohibition, and will be directed to give due 
publicity to the same, within the range of their official influence and authority. 

“Any person who after notice of such prohibition shall circulate or sell, or cause 
to be circulated or sold, or deliver out or distribute, or in any manner cause to be 
distributed, any Newspaper or other Printed Book or Paper, so prohibited, shall 
on conviction before the Magistrates of the District in which the offence may be 
committed, be subject for the first offence to a fine of 100 rupees, or to imprison- 
ment for two’months ; and for the second, and every subsequent offence, to a fine 
of 200 rupees, or to imprisonment for four months. 

These, then, are the laws which the Government. of India. deter- 
mined to impose alike on British as well as native subjects of the King; 
by which they would be empowered to prohibit the circulation. of 
Edinburgh or Quarterly Review, the Times or Morning Chronicle, or 
any publication of any kind coming from England, as well as those 
printed in India; the object of which no doubt was, after destroyin 
my Journal in India, to prevent the introduction and circulation o 
the Oriental Herald, which I had announced my intention to publish 
in this country, and thus, if possible, to crush me entirely. at this 
effect was produced, I can prove to the Committee by avery striki 
fact, which is this: On my first putting forth a Prospectus of the Oriental 
Herald in London, I had copies of the announcement stitched in a 
the advertising sheets at the end of the Quarterly Review, so as to gi 
them circulation wherever that work extended. On the arrival of the 
Quarterly Review in India, the Booksellers were at first afraid to sell 
it with this announcement among its advertisements; and in. some in- 
stances the Prospectus of the Oriental Herald was torn: out, before 
the Review was deemed safe to be publicly sold, delivered’ out, or 
circulated. 

At length the matter came to be argued in the Supreme Court, 
before one of the King’s Judges in Calcutta; and the proceedi 
occupied the entire day. Mr. Cutlar Fergusson, and Mr, 

Turton were the counsel who ap Merman Yar yo the 
law; and a short extract from the eloquent speech of the former, will 
ut the Committee in full possession of the views entertained by that 
gentleman on’ the subject. , 

Extracts from Mr. Fergusson’s Speech. 


SMe ee Pale ot Pe oar ated to me on 9 farmat ty, 3 n 
ietor of the Calcutts J , against the registeri of the rule 
irpprieios of Oe Cocatte Journal, spent the reviensring rope 


; town of 
who have-been ¢ with the interests of Mr. Buckingham (no longer able, as 
it is well known, to watch over them himself), have considered that the proposed 
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regulation is likely most seriously to endanger the which he has left be- 
hind him ; and which is embarked in the establishment of the Calcutta Journal. 
I appear, therefore, with my learned friend, to be heard for the private interests 
of Mr. Buckingham : but on behalf of others, upon grounds entirely public, I 
understand by your Lordship’s indulgence we are permitted to be heard also. 
They are composed of most respectable individuals, inhabitants of Calcutta: one 
description consisting of the sons of British fathers, sometimes styled Indo- 
Britons; the other of native Hindoos, whose names are affixed to the memorial 
which has just been read; all of whom consider themselves as living under the 
protection of British law, and entitled to the freedom which that law has given 
to them; and which in one of its most valuable privileges conceive will be 
bm gd invaded, should the regulation in question receive the sanction of this 
ourt. 

“The preamble, your Lordship will be pleased to observe, does not ground 
the necessity or expediency of this regulation on any facts or circumstances with- 
in the particular knowledge of Government, in respect to the state and condition 
of the country, or the minds and dispositions of Indian community, as ac- 
tually affected by such publications. It speaks of the tendency only of such pub- 
lications. If the preamble had said, that such publications had had the effect of 
exciting in the community of India, or in any part of it, any thing like a feeling 
of discontent against the Government, &c., the necessity of this regulation would, 
at least, have been asserted on the face of it. Butas it stands now, such neces- 
sity is neither asserted nor can be implied. Does it, I will ask, follow as a 
necessary consequence from the fact assumed, of publications having such a 
tendency being circulated, that the freedom of the press must therefore be re- 
strained? I deny the conclusion altogether, To justify the odious restrictions 
sought by this regulation to be put upon the press, it should have been shown, 
not only that such mischievous publications were circulated, but that the law as 
it stood was insufficient to repress them. If libels have been circulated, tending 
to excite hatred and discontent against the Government, why have not the 
authors of them been brought to punishment? It is now five years since the 
censorship, which never had the semblance of lawful authority to support it, has 
been withdrawn from the press. During that period, there has been one prose- 
cution by indictment and another by information, neither of them for pellion: 
tions levelled at the Government. ‘The first, indeed, was alleged to be a libel 
against some of its public officers. The publisher, my then and present client, 
Mr. Buckingham, was acquitted by a Jury on that indictment; and I confess 1 
never could but wonder how it should have been considered possible that a con- 
viction could follow. 

“Government, by the regulation now before the Court, seek to enact with 
penalties that no person shall print or pablish a newspaper or other periodical 
paper without their licence ; and that such licence, when given, may be recalled 
at pleasure. This is the scope and substance of the regulation. Its necessary 
effect will be to place the press entirely at the mercy of theGovernment. They are 
not bound to give any reason—to assign any cause for recalling, any more than 
refusing the licence. It is sufficient that it is their will; so that the person who 
one day embarks bis capital in an establishment upon the faith of a licence which 
he may have obtained, may receive on the next the order for recalling it, operat- 
ing as a confiscation of his opens without investigation and without appeal. 

It may be said, that al licence be taken from one editor, it may be 
given to another; but if it be necessary from day to day to change the editor of 
a pewspaper, the property may and must, go to ruin. fits 

“ But it is time that I should proceed to the second point to be considered iw 
this case. Is the regulation lawful? The acts of Parliament on which the au- 
thority ‘o pass this regulation is made to rest, by the termsof the regulation itself, 
are the 13th of Geo, III., e, 63, s. 36; and the 39th and 40th (in the’ ; 
called the 40th of Geo. LIT, c. 19, s. 18, 19). : It may here be observed, that 
the 39th, and 40th of Geo. IIL, does not give any authority to make regulations 

which did not exist under the former act. it only ‘abe a power of ordering ad- 
ditional punishment by the 18th section, and by. the 19th, takes away thé writof 
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certiorari, or appeal upon: convietion, to any superior court. The authority for 

sing this verctieh arias rest therefore on the words of the 36th section of the: 
Pemer act, which are these ::‘ That it. shall and may be lawful for the Governor- 
General and council of the said United Company’s settlement at fort Williani, in 
Bengal, from time to time to make and issue such rules, ordinances, and regula- 
tions, for the order and civil government of the said United’ Company's 
settlement at Fort William aforesaid, and other factories and places subordinate 
and to be subordinate thereto, as shall be just and reasonable (with the consent 
and approbation of the supreme court, in manner therein mentioned), such rules, 
ordinances, and regulations, not being repugnant to the laws of the realm.’ : 

“ Here I make my stand, and I do contend, with the respect which becomes 
me before your lordship, but with a confidence at the same time which nothing 
can shake, that this regulation is repugnant to the law of England, and destruc- 
tive of its first and most sacred principles. I maintain that the freedom of the 
press is a part of the law of England; I mean the free and unrestrained liberty: 
of publication, subject to the responsibility of the law. I shall hardly be cali 
upon for authorities in support of this es I will content myself with 
citing the words of a celebrated and well-known author, and which I cite, not 
merely on account of the weight to which they are entitled, as authority in such a 
matter, but because they express nearly all that can be said, and I need not add, 
letter said than any thing which I can say upon the subject. Sir William Black- 
stone, the author to whom I have alluded, in discussing the subject of libel, ex. 
presses himself thus: “ The liberty of the press-is indeed essential to the nature 
of a free state; but this consists in having no previous restraints upon frien 
tions, and not in freedom from censure for criminal matter when published. 
Every freeman has an undoubted right to lay what sentiments he pleases before 
the public ; to forbid this is to destroy the om of the press ; but if he pub- 
lishes what is im 4 mischievous, or illegal, he must take the consequence of 
his own temerity. To subject the press to the restrictive power of a licence, as 
was formerly done, both before and since the Revolution, is to subject all freedom 
of sentiment to the prejudices of one man, and make him the arbitrary and in- 
fallible judge of all controverted points in learning, religion, and: government. 
But to punish (as the law does at present), any dangerous or offensive writings, 
which, when published, shall, on a fair and impartial trial, be adjudged of a pers 
nicious tendency, is necessary for the preservation of peace and good order of 
government and religion, the only solid foundations of civil liberty. Thus the 
will of the individual is still left free, the abuse only of that free will is the ob- 
ject of legal punishment.’ 

“ Nothing in public or private life would be more convenient certainly than to 
be able to say, * No man shall speak or write about me who has not obtained my 
leave for that purpose !’ Yet we do not find that in times of the greatest alarm 
and dismay, occasioned by the alleged licentiousness of the ‘press, in times too of 
rebellion, insurrection, and foreign war, such a scheme as this has ever 
hinted at. In fact, no minister has existed in modern times who would have 
to risk such a proposition in either House of Parliament, and if he had, 
his discomfiture would, I trust, have been certain; but if he had suc 
ceeded, and the proposition had passed into a law, ' there is a public 
which would probably not long “have borne it. Would any man in’ Eng. 
land have ‘hesitated to say “it! was bp oar a to the laws’ of the’ ‘realm? 
1f repugnant to sacl laws in England, is no power that caty make it‘law 
here. "Phere is no qualification in the words used in 13 Geo. IIT, they limit 
and confine the power of the Governor-General in Council, with the: consent and 
approbation of ‘this Court, to make rules and regulations ‘ not to! 
laws ree This md ph sted tpt My Geo. IIT. “It 
zi en . barter ‘granted she « 4 svt f % ‘establishing | 
1 nf this settlement. ‘isa hisnof ‘thosei shatters, whieh was granted 
the thirteenth: year of the reign of Geo. L; being ‘the ‘Governors 
Presidents and Councils of Madras; Bonibay, aud Fort W y 
powered to make by-laws, rules, and ordinances, &e., to be appro 
firmed. by the Court of Directors, ‘provided that all such by: 
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ordinances, and all pains and penalties thereby to be enforeed, be agreeable to 
ssinaeu aed actamneianaotaa ital ond stata of England! aaery 

“ inion, if there be an authority to is regulation, isa 
Pasian Mma to turn any act into a mnidetnéiner, triable by justices of the 

, and thus at once to do away with the trial by jury, and oust the jurisdiction 
of this Court. " 

« After all, will this regulation if passed, be effectual for the purpose for which 
it is intended? If there be licensed journals in Calcutta, will there not be un- 
licensed journals at Serampore? Who will prevent their introduction into this 
settlement? Will Government surround Calcutta with a cordon sanitaire, as has 
been done in France to prevent the influx of moral poison from Spain? These 
papers will be purchased and sought after with more avidity on account of their’ 
prohibition. ‘ k prohibited writing,’ says Lord Bacon, ‘is thought to be a cer- 
tain spark of trath that flies in the face of them who seek to tread it out.” Besides 
the introduction of such papers from the foreign settlements, which no power can 
prevent, I should like to know what will prevent a British subject, in the teeth 
of this regulation from setting up his press at Bhowannypore? New may 
be so printed and published beyond the Mahratta Ditch, by a British subject, 
without any infringement of this regulation, or of any existing law, or of any law 
that can be made by the authorities in this country ; for there is no power given 
tothem to make even rules and regulations for British subjects out of Calcutta. 
Their privileges and their disabilities are defined by act of Parliament ; and I 
contend that they have by law every right of a British subject, which is not ex« 
pressly taken away.” 

To show that the Judge, Sir Francis Macnaghten, was really anxious 
to exempt the existing Journals from any violation of property, and to 

rotect the interests of individuals, even under the operation of this 
a 8 says, in his judgment: 

“In re to the pro which any gentleman may have in this (the 
Calcutta Seah, in oy fs place, T believe, there rd no intention or arth a 
licence to any paper now printed in Calcutta. I speak from my own opinion 
merely. But if it be net the case, if any one entertain any apprehension of such 
refusal, I will assure them that a licence shall be granted to him, because I will 
not consent to register the rule until it be granted. 

The same Judge, after his return from India, volunteered to come 
before the Committee of 1826, where he was several days in attendance, 
in order to give his testimony to the effect, that had he had the most” 
remote idea that such a use could have been made of this law, as was 
afterwards done for the entire suppression of the Calcutta Journal, he 
would never have consented to register it; but, as it was, he considered 
the power to be wrested from its original object, and perverted to a 
wicked and unjust purpose. 

I may add, that though the regulation was afterwards confirmed b 
the Privy Council at home, in opposition to the learned and powerf 
arguments of Lord Chief Justice Denman and Mr. Baron Williams, 
who where then employed as counsel in the case; yet, when on the 
strength of this, the India Company sent out orders for its registration 
at mes the two Judges of t the King’s Court there, Sir Edward 
West and Sir Charles Chambers, rejected it with becoming spirit, as an 
infringement on the liberty of the subject, and wholly repugnant to. 
the laws of England. Their judgment was pronounced so recently as 
July 1826, when all the facts and all the arguments of the preceding 
cases were fully before them; and it is remarkable that the Chi 
Justice Sir Edward West, uses these memorable expressions ; namely, 
‘‘ It may be remarked that the power of sending British subjects home 

from India, as it has been exercised over the press, was probably 
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never contemplated by the legislature,” am opinion in which all hi 
bears him out. It was a power given merely to remove from India 
rival traders under the old monopoly, and was meant for commercial 
a alone. It is therefore wholly a perversion of this power to 
apply it to persons whose only offence is that they entertain and 
express opinions not agreeable to the Government. 

I beg the Committee, then, to consider the hardship of my case, in 
being first banished, under a power evidently given for a totally dif- 
ferent purpose from that to which it was apphed: and even were it 
granted to punish offences through the press (which however is 
wholly denied), still no one can say that my Censuring an appoint- 
ment which the highest authority thought so improper that it was an- 
nulled as soon as heard of, could be sufficient ground for the exercise 
of that power in my case; since nothing but national danger could 
justify so extreme a step ;—and being secondly ruined by the destruc- 
tion of all the property [ left behind me, through the operation of a 
law, which it cannot be doubted is wholly repugnant to the laws of 
England, which was never intended by the Judge in Bengal, who re- 
gistered it, to be applied to such a purpose, and which was rejected as 
wholly inadmissible by the judges in Bombay. For myself, I think 
a stronger case of hardship, not to say oppression, was never presented 
to any assembly of British gentlemen. 

It is now then my duty to describe the manner in which this law 
was applied to effect the destruction of my Property complained of, 
which I will endeavour clearly and briefly to detail. The law was re- 
gistered onthe 4th and 5th of April, 1823, and in September of the 
same year, there arrived from England among the supplies of books 
sent out from thence to the booksellers"generally for sale: a copy of a 
pamphlet published in London, under the following title, “‘ Sketch of 
the History and Influence of the Press in British India, by Leicester 
Stanhope.” The author of this work having been in India, as a 
Colonel of the King’s army, and filling the high and important 
situation of Deputy Adjutant-General to the King’s troops in that 
part of India, had taken deep interest in the subject of the press, and 
was one of those who attended the great public meeting at to 
vote an address of thanks to Lord Fasti for removing the 
censorship in Bengal, as before adverted to in a former part of my 
address to the Committee. The pamphlet consisted of twenty 
sections, in a convenient form for republishing in parts ; and the Editor 
of the Calcutta Journal, having read its contents, and deeming them. 
"very interesting, announced his intention to republish the work, sec- 
tion by section, in the Journal, until it was completed. The Com- 
mittee will have the goodness to observe, that this was not a prohibited’ 
work, according to the terms of the regulation previously quoted; no 
notice had been given, either in the Gazette, or elsewhere, of its being 
objectionable to the Government in any way whatever, and therefore 
its republicatian could not be deemed contrary to any law. In the very 
similar case of the republication of “Sir John Malcolm’s Report on, 
Malwa,” before described, and which it was intended to publish, sec- 
tion by section, in the same way, it will be remembered, that as soon as 
the first section had app the Chief Secretary to Government 
wrote a letter to me, stating it to be the wish of the Government that 
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no more should be published, and no more was published accordingly. 
So also in the letter that appeared in the India Gazette, a request not 
to copy it was as readily attended to. In the present instance, how- 
ever, not the slightest intimation was given by the Government in 
India, or any of its functionaries, as to the republication: of Colonel 
Stanhope’s Pamphlet being against their wish ; though, had it been so, 
nothing would have been more easy than to have stopped it, by issuin 
a notice in the Government Gazette, prohibiting its a nee, ai 
any publication of it after such notice would have legal y subjected the 
party so publishing it, to the specific fines imposed by the act, or im- 
prisonment, in default of payment. But no such notice, no remon- 
strance, no hint, no indication, however slight, was conveyed to the 
Editor on the subject; and he accordingly continued the publication 
from day to day, extending the whole over several weeks of time, as 
stated in the evidence of Mr. Sandford Arnot, then a resident.in Cal- 
cutta, examined before the Committee of 1826. The last section of the 
whole appeared on the 30th of October, and no evil was either felt or 
even alleged to be created by its publication; yet ten days after its 
close, a letter was sent from the Chief Secretary to Government, sup- 
pressing the paper entirely, and wholly prohibiting its further appear- 
ance, and assigning this republication, and the revival of topics that 
had been prohibited, as a reason for such a step. The letter is. con- 
tained in the Printed Evidence, p. 19, and is addressed to Mr. John 
Palmer and Mr. George Ballard, the principal co-proprietors and agents 
of mine on the spot. It is as follows: 


To Jonn Parmer, Ese., anny Georce Battarp, Esa. ’ 

!. GENTLEMEN, Council Chamber, Nov. 10, 1823. . 
You were apprized by my official letters of the 18th of July, and 34 of 
September last, of the sentiments entertained by the Governor-General in Council 
in regard to the repeated violation, on the part of the conductors of the Calcutta 
Journal, of the rules established by Government for the regulation of the period- 
ical press. The Editor of the Calcutta Journal, notwithstanding those communi- 
cations, has since, by the re-publication, in successive numbers of that newspetess 
of numerous extracts from a pamphlet published in England, revived the discus. 
sion of topics which had before been officially prohibited, and has maintained and 
enforced opinions and principles which, as oa to the state of this country, 
the Governor-General in Council had repeatedly discouraged, and reprobated the 
extracts themselyes so published, containing numerous passages which, are in 
yr Ramee ep of the rules prescribed by Government, under date the 5th of 
pril last. 
The Right Horiourable the Governor-General in Council has in consequence 
this day been pleased to resolve, that the licence granted by Government, on the 
18th day of April, 1823, authotizing and empowering John Francis Sandys, and 
Peter Stone De Rozario, to print and poblien,: in Calcutta; a newspaper called 
“The Caleutta Journal of Politics and General Literature,” and Supplement 
thereto, issued on Sundays, entitled and, called, “ New Weekly and 
General Advertiser for the Stations of the Interior, with Heads.of the Latest In- 
telligence, a rpg as a Supplement to the country edition of the Calcutta 
Journal,” shall be revoked and recalled; and you are hereby apprized and 
respectively required to take notice, ‘that the said licence is résumed, tevoked, 

and recalled aecordingly. ‘ Ett 1) 808 ° 

Tam, Gentlemen, your obedient servant, 
(Signed) W. B. BAYLEY, 

Cuter Secretary To GOVERNMENT. ~ 
Now, let the Committee mark the difference. Ifthe republication of 
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Colonel Stanhope’s ism Te béen expressly forbidden, even while it 
was in progress (and nothing could have been more easy thanjthis on the 

art of the Government), the utmost punishment that could have been 
lode enforced, would have been the specified penalty of one hundred 
rupees for the first offence, or two s’ imprisonment of the offend- 
ing party. But in the present instance, there was no prohibition : the 
ss was permitted to appear progressively, spread over several weeks 
of time; and yet, the utter annihilation of a property which it cost 
20,0002. sterling in money, and six years of labour in time, to bring to 
its highest state of production, when it yielded from 6000/. to 80002. a 
year net profit, and shares ‘in it to the extent of 7000/. had been sold 
on the fair valuation of 40,0002. for the whole, was the heavy punishment 
which the Government thought fit to inflict on me and my co-pro- 
prietors, for an act perfectly innocent in itself, and with which I at 
least could have liad no concern, as J was then many thousand miles 
distant; being in England at the time, and of course utterly incapable 
of exercising the most remote control. ‘ 

But the evil, great as it was, did not end here; and further measures 
were taken, which led first to the utter extinction of all value in the 
materials and ‘copyright of the paper, and next to the accumulation of a 
heavy load of debt created by these measures, and these measures alone, 
The proprietors on the spot, anxious of course to make the most of the 
property that remained, applied for the renewal of the licence, which 
was at first promised by the Government to be complied with. On 
the faith of this, the large establishment of printers was kept up, and 
their wages daily paid, in order to keep them together, as when scat- 
tered in such a country as India they are not easily gathered together 
again. Meanwhile, every day’s delay doubly iucreased the evil ; for on 
the one hand it added to the expense incurred, on the other, it caused 
the subscribers to the paper to become wearied with waiting, to drop. 
off, and to attach themselves to other papers; and the various other 
expenses besides wages, continued in this manner through several 
weeks, and even months, without any return in receipt or: profit; so 
changed the state of my banker’s cash account alone, to say nothing of 
my other engagements, that on the testimony of Mr. J. C. Sutherland, 
a partner in the banking-house of Alexander and Co., in Calcutta, as 
given in the Printed Evidence, p. 12, the floating cash balance of 
27,000 rupees, about 3000. sterling, which I left behind me as cash 
to carry on the current daily expenses of the Concern, was wholly exe 
hausted, and the advances necessary when this was done; made me a.’ 
debtor to them in about the same sum.of 3000/,, making to, me> theres ' 
fore.a difference of 60004. by the mere operation of the protracted delay © 
made, on the faith and distinct promise*of the Government: to ‘renew 
the licence; which from day to-day, and week to week, however they 
constantly deferred. Pye 1 tive - 

At length, an Editor was obtained, whose control. of the paper’ the 
Government thought safe; for, besides being one of their own servants, : 
as a member of the Medical Board, he was the son-in-law of one 
of the members.of. the Supreme Gouncily: namely, Mr. Harrington ; 
so that there was every guarantee for his careful conducts: A’licence 
was then agreed to be granted, and a day fixed for the paper to reappear 
on.the Ist of December, 1823. This settled, a-notice of the 
revival was written by Mr. George Ballard, one of the partners of the 
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banking-house of Alexander and Co., an intimate:friend of the Chief 
Secretary, Mr. W. B. Bayley, and a gentleman most devoted: to the 
Government and its authority. It appeared to him necessary, however, 
to prepare the Subscribers for thereception of a Journal of less attrac- 
tions than its predecessor, and to assign as a cause for this, the natural 
effect which all restraints on the press: must have, to make 
subject to them less free, less varied, and less interesting. This an- 
nouncement, however, so harmless as it was deemed. then, and: so in- 
nocent as I am sure it will appear to the Committee now, gave such 
offence to the Government, that before the first number of the revived 
Journal could appear, though all the copies were printed off, a letter 
was sent late at night to the office, forbidding the appearance of the 
Journal on the following morning, and assigning the objectionable 
character of the notice as the sole reason for that we 38 The whole 
correspondence will be found in the Evidence, p. 21; but I content 
myself with reading here, the paragraph of the notice which was 
especially marked for reprobation. It is as follows: 

“Those to whom the late Paper was acceptable: will find, it is hoped, in that 
now offered, a substitute not less entitled to their patronage, But it must 
not be concealed, that the late enactments being from their nature ly 
somewhat indefinite, have by their influence thrown a melancholy check on 
the spirit of inquiry and discussion, which seemed to promise much ulti- 
mate benefit to the country and its Government. [It is riot asserted, that 
the law was intended to prohibit all inquiry and: discussion; its avowed 
object was merely to limit it: but its effect was to intimidate many from writing 
at all, and to cripple the effusions of those who still ventured to indulge in the 
expression of sentiments at all at variance with the existing state of things.” ., 

This simple truism, put forth as an apology for the: curtailed and 
limited: Correspondence which was likely to be seen in the Journal, 
and as mild in its expression as it was undoubted in its fact, was the 
only reason assigned for what may be called a second suppression of 
the Journal, a strangling it in its second birth, after a manner quite.as 
arbitrary, and to the full as injurious as the first. 

Another fatal pause occurred in these proceedings; when, at 
length, Dr. Muston, the son-in-law of the Member of Council named, 
agreed to lease the types, presses, buildings, &c., for a year, and pay a 
given rent for their use, to conduct a paper of his own, for which he 
hoped to get a licenee from the Government. This was aceeded to 
by the proprietors of the Journal, in despair of doing any thing better ; 
and the contract was‘settled. But even to this the Government’ ob- 
jected; and the reason asigned by them for the refusal to grant a 

Sensis under such circumstances, was this: that they had no: assur- 
ance but that, when the contract for the year was at an end, my 
influence would again return, to exercise a control over the paper ; 
and they had determined that no licence should be granted to'any paper 
in India, so long as I had any share whatever in its. property, or co 
derive any pecuniary benefit whatever from its publication! . Here, 
then, was a war—not against my principles, for 1 was no: longer there 
to advocate them—not against my person, because I had been already 
removed—but against my property; and that, too, when the distance 
at which 1 was placed rendered any control over its management 
utterly and entirely impossible. 

Nay more, as if to leave no doubt whatever, as to the object of the 
Government, and to show that it was neither to the establishment of a 
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paper, nor to having Dr. Muston as its editor that they objeeted; but 
that it was my deriving any benefit from the fair and profitable use of 
my own property that wished especially to prevent; ‘it is: sufficient 
for me to state, that ‘hour they refused roan Dr. Muston @ licence, 
as the lessee of my materials, they subsequently gave him a ‘licence'to 
establish a paperon his own account. This:he did, by setting upa Journal 
called The Scotsman in the East, pri with my types—published at 
my premises—supported by my subscribers—but the profit wholly his 
own. He had all the advantages of the valuable copyright or 

will, which my previous labours had created, without paying a single 
shilling to me for that benefit: The 70 co-proprietors of the Journal 
in India, had.each a free copy of his new paper, as: part of the rent- 
charge for the use of the materials, worth to them individually per 
about 10/. a year each; but I, who held not 70, but 330 shares of equal 
value with theirs individually, and worth collectively nearly five times 
the amount, had no consideration whatever allotted me, though it was 
my labour and capital entirely that had given all the value to the 
Concern, of which Dr. Muston was thus made the possessor. 

To bring this melancholy history to a close, I have only further to 
add, that this copyright, which was literally taken from me by the sup- 
pression of the Journal, and conferred on Dr, Muston by the licence 
given to him to publish the Scotsman in the East on the ruins of my 
paper, was subsequently sold by that gentleman for a sum of money to 
Mr. Smith and Mr. Lock, proprietors of another papers the Bengal 
Hurkam, as proved by Mr. J. C. Sutherland, which will be seen in 
the Printed Evidence, p. 30; and that when the copyright was thus 
wrested from me, the printed materials being of little or no usetoany one 
without the licence to use them, and the library attached to these not 


being permitted to be opened—the whole were sold by auction ina place | 


where there could be no competition as there were no bidders; and 
the complete and total wreek of all I left behind me was the result, leav- 
ing me not only without any balance to be remitted to me from India ; 
but the proceeds of the materials being absorbed in the payment of 
debts created by the circumstances described, and leaving a 
amount of debt due from the Concern, for all of which I am still re- 
sponsible ;—a result brought about, first by my banishment without 
trial, secondly by the suppression of my Journal without process, and 
thirdly by the refusal of a licence to any one, for the use of my presses 
and materials so long as I had any property in them. 

If the Committee consider that the article 1 wrote on Dr. Bryce’s.ap- 
pointment deserved the first punishment, the republication of Colonel 
Stanhope’s pamphlet the second, and the notice of Mr. Ballard for 
the Revival of the new Journal the third, of these calamities inflicted 
on me (for the aggravation of this case is, that while others were the 
actors, I am the only sufferer, and that I am punished more severely 
for what I did not do, and what I could not y have prevented 
others. from. domg,’ than. were they who the deeds com- 
plained of, my being annihilated, and theirs comparatively 
untouched) ;-—if the Committee think I deserve all this, then of course 
ad sa ate gay a el But if I refer them to the com- 
munications sent home by the Government, which will be found 
among the Printed Papers, given in evidence, sec. 3, p. 10, 13, 14, 
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and 15, the Committee will see that this rain was really premeditated, 
and that I was doomed to it before I even quitted the country. At 
p- 10, par. 68, the Governor-General admits that ‘‘ cases may be well 
imagined in which the banishment of an individual from India may be 
his total ruin;” and he says ‘the call for the enforcement of such a 
penalty should therefore be broadly visible ;” before so ‘‘ overwhelming 
a severity” should be resorted to; which the Committee will, I think, 
agree with me, was not visible in the slightest degree in the case for 
which I was banished. At p. 13, par. 6, the Government collectively, 
writing on the 15th of February, 1823, apprize the Directors at home 
that they have ordered me to quit the country, and they add in that 
part of their despatch this emphatic paragraph; they say, 

“ Your honourable Court will observe that Mr. Bucki signifies his inten- 
tion of placing the conduct of his , during what he calls his temporary 
absence, in hands which are not tangible, except by process of law. Some such 
expedient was to have been expected. We do not apprehend much inconve- 
nience from the execution of this threat; and we shall immediately proceed to 
the adoption of such measures as may be calculated to meet the case.” 

Now, I ask, would it not have been more candid and more manly 
for the Government to have said, ‘‘ We will have no freedom of the 

ress in India, as we hold it to be dangerous. At the same time we 
fo not wish to violate the rights of property, or inflict ruin on innocent 
individuals (for of course no man can be deprived of all his property 
without his wife and children being made paticipators in the evil) ; 
therefore, acting in the same fair oe as is observed in England, 
when men’s estates are cut up for public roads, or men’s houses pulled 
down to improve new streets, we will ascertain the actual value of the 
property about to be destroyed for the public good, we will compen- 
sate the individual from whom we take it, but we will have the obstruc- 
tion which it occasions removed.” If they had done this, I should have 
had even then to complain of their preventing my acquiring that for- 
tune which was fairly within my grasp, but I should at least have had 
no claim to farther compensation. But was that the frank and 'open 
course pursued by them? No! Instead of this, they permit me to 
leave India under the delusive impression, that though my person was 
removed, my property would be protected by the laws (for, as the law 
then stood, it was safe from violation) ; and they write home, in letters 
dated before I leave the country, that ‘‘ they have measures in progress 
which are calculated to meet the case,’ meaning, to suppress the Cal- 
cutta Journal entirely; and in.the letter of the 28th of February, 
which will be found at page 15, and which was despatched by the very 
ship in which I was myself sent home they say, in effect, that they 
mean to keep all their measures secret until they get me out of the 
country. By that means, they add, they shall escape my opposition, 
avoid the contest which otherwise they might have to encounter, and 
thus having effected my “‘ actual removal from India,” would be 
‘‘ enabled more effectually to strike a decided blow at the system,” 
and accomplish ‘ the final suppression of the mischief,” - Sir, these are 
the terms in which the Indian Government express themselves at the 
very moment of their sending me out of ‘the country, expressly for the 
purpose of preventing my appeal against their measures to destroy my 
ase and if this be not adding treachery to oppression, then is it 
very difficult indeed to give it any other name. . Miia 
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- But it is time that I:should hasten to a conclusion, more especially 
as I have as x myself to the Committee, to bring all the facts of this 
long and painful history, which I should think -it necessary to lay be- 
fore them or to comment on, within the compass of a single sitting, so 
as not to protract their proceedings over too great a space of time. I 
am aware of the great disadvantage which this course has been to mes 
because, the necessity of compressing the history of all the wrongs that 
were spread over ne som years in India, and ten years since in England, 
into an address of three or four hours in length, has obliged me‘of 
course to omit many material facts altogether; to abridge greatly those 
that I have glanced at, at all; and to leave the bare and naked narra- 
tive wholly unaccompanied with those reasonings and those reflections 
which the facts themselves were so powerfully calculated to suggest. 
But I the less lament this, when I remember that I am in the hands of a 
Committee of independent and impartial English gentlemen, who will 
judge without bias or interest, and decide without favour or fear. My 
appeals to the India Company, though continued from year.to year, 
supported by men of the highest character and intelligence—Sir Charles 
Forbes, Sir Henry Strachey, Mr. Douglas Kinnaird, Mr. John Smith, Mr, 
Randle Jackson, Mr. Hume, and many others—and the last appeal so 
recent ag only two or three months ago, when I offered to. leave. the 
matter entirely in their own hands, if they would only undertake to.re- 
open the consideration of the question, in a bond fide determination. 
to do justice in the case—have all been unavailing. My appeal to 
the House of Commons in 1826, was rendered null and void, from the 
sudden dissolution of Parliament, which occasioned the Committee to 
break up before it could give a Report. But I feel that now at Jeast 
my case must and will receive a final decision, from which there will 
probably be no appeal. As to the amount of my losses, in a mere pe- 
cuniary sense alone, the Committee will see that it has been to the ex-, 
tent of 40,0002. at least; to say nothing of the large debts since incur- 
red, for the greater part of which I am still responsible ; and to leave out 
of view also all the Podily suffering and mental pain which ten years of 
unavailing struggle for redress could not fail to bring in their train. 

Some attempts at compromise have been made at various times, and 
the smaller sums of 5000/., and 10,000/., have been mentioned as pay~ 
ments which would satisfy me for all. © But the Committee will, I am 
sure, distinguish between a compromise and an adjudication. There 
may be cases in which much less than the amount due would a 
as a composition—when the whole amount is unattainable. If the 
Committee is to determine the amount of my actual loss, and the 
amount of compensation which I ought to receive, I hope they will see 
that justice requires they should make the one correspond exactly with 
the other; for instead of there being ground for abatement on account 
of the length of time that ‘has elapsed, that circumstance only aggra- 
ea ig ae pr eatery influence at all, really to : 
the claim. But I will wave all further observation on this topic, as 
another occasion, perhaps, may offer for this, before these i 
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proceedings , 
are entirely brought to a close. I desire only to show to the Come . 


mittee of 1834, what were the sentiments of the Committee of 1826,, 
or at least of its noble Chairman, Lord John Russell, and I may the 
more readily speak of that nobleman’s opinions, since he is not here 
present to-day to tell the Committee himself what his convictions were. 
VOL. I,—SESSION OF 1834, 4F 
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That noble lord attended as Chairman of the last Committee, durin 

every day but one in which it sat; and both then, and in many previous 
opportunities, he became intimately acquainted with the minutest cir- 
cumstance of every case of difference between the Indian Government 
and myself. My case had been first taken up by Mr. Lambton, now 
Lord Durham, who brought it before the House of Commons with a 
power and an eloquence which obtained for it all that could then be 
hoped for—attention and sympathy in the public mind. I may add 
that Lord Durham’s continued friendly attentions to me, from that pe- 
riod to this, satisfy me that no scrutinizing investigation, and no lapse 
of time, have lessened his earliest impressions, as to the cruelty with 
which I have been treated, and my strong claim to reparation and re- 
dress. On Lord Durham’s elevation to the Upper House, Lord John 
Russell did me the kindness to take up my case, and brought it before 
Parliament in 1826, when he obtained the Committee, of which he sat 
as Chairman, till it was dissolved in the sudden and unexpected manner 
described. To show what were his lordship’s impressions after the 
Committee was thus broken up, I will refer to a speech delivered by 
his lordship, at a Public Meeting at the Thatched House Tavern, on the 
3rd of June, 1826, a few weeks after the Parliament was dissolved ; 
and with this, I will for the present close my case :— 


** Lord Joun Russe t said, Gentleman, I believe that I have been requested to 
take the chair on this occasion, because it was my fortune to present to the House 
of Commons a petition from Mr. Buckingham, praying for redress, and because a 
Committee having been appointed on my motion to inquire into that gentleman’s 
case—I was nominated chairman of it, and have consequently heard all the. 
evidence which has been produced, and which, though not brought to a con- 
clusion, still extended to considerable length while the Committee sat; I am of 
course in possession of the facts which were laid before the Committee, and if it 
can be of any value to Mr. Buckingham, 1 am prepared. to state, that having at« 
tentively listened to all that transpired in that Committee, my opinion of the hard- 
ship suffered by Mr. Buckingham, is, instead of being weakened, materially 
strengthened, by the experience and knowledge which I have thus acquired. 

“ With respect to the constitutional question of the treatment which Mr. Bucking- 
ham has suffered feom the Indian Government, I consider that Parliament havi 
decided on the propriety of instituting an inquiry into it, and as it probably wi 
again come to a similar decision, it is not a proper subject for the consideration of 
this meeting. What we have met here to consider is the great hardship and grievous 
losses sustained by Mr. Buckingham, in consequence of conduct which, so far 

from attaching any blame to him, is in my opinion highly honourable and praise- 
worthy, and perfectly conformable to those rules of conduct, and those examples of 
JSreedom, which we are accustomed to admire, and to hold up for imitation, by others 
of our own countrymen. \t is probably in the knowledge of every gentleman 
present, that Mr. Buckingham, arrived in India with a licence to reside there, at a 
tithe when he was in the vigor of life, and in the possession of talents which 
would probably have enabled him to acquire a fortune in any of those various 
ae which it is well known India opens to a man of enterprise and ability. 

t happened, however, that Lord Hastings had about that period abolished the 

censorship of the press, and the cry of a “ Free Press,” resounded through India. 
is cry, so animating to the ears of a man born and bred in England, enticed 
a Glare Mr. Buckingham, and he was induced to undertake the an 
of a Newspaper, by which he hoped to promote the generat improvement’ of 
gteat portion of the British Ritbite, whilst at the same time he consulted the 
interests of his own fortune. In consequence of transactions, which I need not 
now detail, the India Government considered that a free press, instead of being 
unful was injurious, and issured an order for the removal of Mr. Buckingham 
from India. ‘hat however is not the greatest hardship of Mr. Buckin s 
case: the peculiar hardship is, that after he had left India, in the full con e 
that the property which he left behind him was secure under the protection of the 
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laws, it was, from no fault of his own, but a series of measures wholly originating 
with others, utterly destroyed ; and the competency which he had acquired 
his talents and industry, was altogether overwhelmed by one single wave, 
sunk and buried in the ocean. 

“This is a case which calls for the sympathy of the people of England ; they should 
feel that one of their countrymen, edie in a latent part of the globe, bak at the 
same time retaining the feelings of an Englishman, and ruined for acts on account 
of which no blame can be imputed to him, is entitled to e that those who 
to be placed in a more fortunate situation than himself should at least come 

rward to support him under his misfortunes. There is but one réason which 
could induce us to withhold our support from an individual labouring under 
such a calamity. This reason would exist, if Mr. Buckingham, in the course of 
his connexion with the press in India, had abused his privilege of com- 
municating knowledge to his fellow-men, by converting his paper into a vehicle 
for personal slander, and had disgraced himself by a factious , exhibit. 
ing not so much a just indignation at oppression, as malignity against those in 
authority. But, for my own part, having lately had an ty of reading all 
the articles published in Mr. Bucki ’s Journal, which were — 
found fault with by the Indian Government, I can undertake to say, here te 
not one of those articles, although they must have all been written and inserted in 
the hurry inseparable from the publication of a daily paper, which not only does 
not reflect the slightest stain upon the character of the writer, but are such a3 would 
do honour to any man possessing an honest zeal for the of the 
in which he lived, and such, as there is every reason to believe, were 
pannel, with a perfect conviction, on the part of the author and publisher, that 

was serving the cause of truth, and was therefore entitled to the thanks of his 
fellow-subjects, and the approbation of a wise and benevolent Government.” 


The time of the sitting of the Committee having expired, there remained some 
arguments on the case, which were necessarily omitted ; but, as it is 4 
that the readers of these pages should possess a complete view of the matter, 
will o¢cupy the small grey of space that remains, by supplying the heads only of 
those omissions, which the want of time alone my pressing at the 
moment. They are as follow : ; 

It would be an imperfect estimate of the injury inflicted on me by these pro- 
ceedings of the Indian Government, to confine it merely to the question of 
niary loss ; though that appears to observers generally to be the greatest evil. 
amount of this, as has been already shown, including arreats of debt accumu. 
lated, was not less than 50,0007. sterling. To this, however, must be added, the 
long catalogue of privations and sufferings created by the original in and 
prolonged by the determined rejection of every appeal for redress. 
sion created against me by m . ishment a ndia, has a os 
rating to my disadvantage. The almost inevitable consequence o' 
this foet off my expulsion from a country govern omtenably by Bei 
was, that they considered me to have been. pater tried, guilty, 
condemned deservedly : so that no amount of subsequent explanation ever 
induce them to me as wholly and entirely innocent of some crime, at 
least, without a conviction of which they could never bring themselves to be- 
lieve that 1 should be, not only peniebed, but exiled, ruined, and. 
hope of redress. If ten years of difficulty and embarrassment in 
added, therefore, to the original wrong, it may be truly said that the 
to me is irreparable, and that, if measured by a money standard, it ¥ 
cult to name the sum. Strict justice would demand, however, that I 
put, as far as could now be done, in the same situation in which I s 
probably stood if no such wrong had been inflicted. If so, it is quite 
compass of the most reasonable probability, that I should in a 
have acquired in India a fortune of 100,000/., and have been now 
England, not merely as an opulent, but probably an influential per 
experience acquired in along course of years passed in such 
my life has been, could hardly fail, if coupled with an independent 
have given me that station in society here, to which these combinations 
have fairly entitled me. 
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Another view to be taken of the matter is this : that, independently of the par- 
ticular appointment which I censured, and for censuring which I was banished, 
having been still more rr gt censured by the India Directors, in being ac- 
tually annulled, I may add, that the principles contained in Colonel Stanhope’s 
pamphlet—for republishing which my entire property was destroyed—are the 
very principles now recognised by the Government of England—in the abolition 
of the exclusive monopoly of the East India Company—in the admission of all 
British-born subjects to settlement without a licence—and in the supremacy of 
British law over Oriental despotism. Under Lord William Bentinck’s govern- 
ment, the press has now for many years been quite as free as in England. No 
Editor has been banished—no Journal has been suppressed: and yet the fullest 
enjoyment of this freedom is not even alleged by any party to be productive of 
the least evil; while, according to the testimony of the Governor-General him- 
self, it is attended with great public good. It is not possible, therefore, con- 
sistently with justice, for me to be made a victim for advocating, a few years too 
early, principles and measures now in full operation, as the result of changes 
made by the highest authority in the State. 

As to precedents for such compensation as I now claim, there are many on 
record in the annals of the India Company itself, where individuals receiving far 
less injury than has been inflicted on me, have been remunerated—not merely 
to the full extent of their actual loss, but with long arrears of interest besides. 
In addition to which, I may mention two cases in the West Indies, and one at 
the Cape of Good Hope, where individuals were banished, and their Journals 
suppressed; and they subsequently obtained from the Colonial branch of the 
King's Government in England, full restitution of their property, with liberty to 
return and pursue their lawful occupations as before. : 

The capacity of the India Company to repair my losses is greater now than be- 
fore the late change in their Charter. The British Government having undertaken 
to receive all their assets, to pay all their debts, and to guarantee to them .the 
regular payment of a dividend of 104 per cent. on all their capital stock, their 
funds are more ample as well as more secure now than they were before the 
change. The price of India Stock rose more than 50 per cent, in value by that 
change, so that every India proprietor was considerably enriched by this tranfer. 
If they were to give me 100,000/. it would not lessen the value of their principal 
by _half-a-crown, nor affect the amount of their dividends by half a farthing; 
neither would the funds of the English treasury be diminished by a single 
shilling; since the whole would come out of that surplus of Indian revenue after’ 
the 10} per cent. is paid ; or out of the guarantee fund, formed by the sale of 
assets taken by the Government for the payment of their debts, of which their re- 
muneration to me may fairly be considered an undoubted portion. They may, 
therefore, be just to me, without rg age themselves or any one else of any 
amount of principal or interest, and be even munificent without detriment to 
any party. 

ALi I ask then is, that the Committee should obtain for me from the funds of the 
India Company, the same full measure of justice, which the West India Proprie- 
tors received when Slavery was abolished asa public evil,—which the East India 
Company themselves have received from the hands of the British legislature, Though 
their exclusive monopoly, which expired in duecourse of law, has not been renewed, 
their property has been so scrupulously respected, that they are put even in a better 
condition than they would have been if the monopoly had been afotred v0 continue : 
the legislature deeming it right, while removing a political evil, to take care that no 
man suffered loss of property by the act. My licence to reside in India, and m 
copyright in the Jounal? established there, have been also taken. away; and 
think I may reasonably ask, that while the supposed political evil connected with 
these are removed, my pecuniary condition shall be madé no worse by this means. 
In short, if the sublime yet simple maxim of Christianity, “ Whatsoever ye would 
that men should do unto you, that do ye unto them also,” be but observed in my 
case, I shall be content ; and I cannot persuade myself, while those who have 
inflicted the injury on me are protected in the full possession of their property to 
the extent described, that a Committee of a Reformed House of Commons can 
by possibility permit me to perish. 





Cc. Whiting, Beaufort House, Strand. 











